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CHAPTER I. 

Tue sun had just set, and the grey twilight 
was beginning to steal over the landscape, when 
the iron gateway of a spacious garden, attached 
to one of those old manorial-like residences which 
existed, here and there, in our ante-revolutionary 
times, was cautiously pushed open. 

“Courage, Amy,” said a sweet voice, that 
itself vainly essayed to be heroic. ‘‘Courage, 
you are in the path of duty, then why should 
you tremble?” 

But the companion of the fair speaker, who 
was even more beautiful than her lovely confi- 
dant, hesitated and drew back. 

“Oh! what will uncle say?” was her reply. 
“T have never disobeyed him before, and he has 
always been like a father to me.” 

‘“‘What will Leonard say if you don’t meet 
him? He is going to join the army to-morrow; 
he is about to risk his life in the noblest of 
causes; and will you refuse to say farewell to 
him?” 

As she spoke, she dragged her companion 
through the gateway, and, at the same instant, 
a gentleman, attired in plain citizen’s clothes, 
and carrying a cloak on his arm to be used if 
necessary as a disguise, emerged from the shadow 
of the wall. 

‘There, I'll keep watch here,” said the first 
speaker, pushing her timid, blushing, trembling 
friend toward the eager cavalier, ‘‘and don’t, at 
such a moment, be ashamed to tell Capt. Leonard 
how much you love him.” 

Amy Florence was the niece and heiress of 
Judge Shannon, who, after having been succes- 
sively attorney general and justice of. the Su- 
preme Court, had retired, a few years before 
the war of Independence began, to his splendid 
country-seat, in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 
Like many of the wealthy officials of that day 
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he leaned strongly to the royal side, and hence 
had banished his niece’s favorite suitor from the 
house, though, before the quarrel had become 
so heated, nobody had been a more welcome 
guest there than Hugh Leonard, the orphan son 
of Judge Shannon’s early friend and patron, 
and himself a brilliant and rising young lawyer. 
“The young traitor,” he exclaimed, angrily, 
when he announced this to Amy, ‘I might have 
forgiven him, if he had stood neuter, though it 
were shame in one, whose ancestors had fought 
at Naseby for the king, to be even that; but to 
write on the side of these rebels, to accept a 
commission in their beggarly army, I’ll never 
forgive him as long as old John Shannon lives! 
You'll live to see him hung,” he continued, in- 
different to Amy’s tears, for the judge was one 
of those who had little care for the feelings of 
others, when he was angry. ‘Many a better 
man, and less of a traitor, suffered in the forty- 
five.” 

Thus forbidden to visit his mistress, Leonard, 
or Capt. Leonard, as we ought to call him, had 
solicited a parting interview with Amy, before 
he joined the army, a request which she had 
long delayed to. grant, for, brought up as she 
had been, it seemed both unmaidenly in itself 
and ungrateful toward her uncle. Not that she 
did not love Leonard. No pledges, indeed, had 
ever been exchanged between them; but they 
had been so much together, and their tastes were 
so similar, that she could not help but love him; 
though, so little did high-bred maidens think of 
such things in her time, that she was ignorant: 
of the state of her heart till her uncle banished 
Leonard, which first revealed to her how her 
happiness depended on the exile. But in spite 
of all this, her lofty notions of duty might have 
prevented her granting the interview, so long 
and eagerly solicited, if it had not been for her 
friend, Kate Manners, who plead the lover’s cause- 
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with an eloquence that found only too faithful 
an ally in the tender heart of her listener. 

Amy had resolved, however, to make no pro- 
mise to her suitor. But when she heard his 
rich, manly voice in supplication, when she re- 
flected on all the perils before him, she suffered 
him to put a ring on her finger and murmured a 
half audible response to his eager vows. 

‘In life or death,” he said, earnestly, when 
Kate beckoned that some one was approaching, 
**I will be true to you, Amy. You will hear 
me slandered; I may even fall on the scaffold; 
but never will I be false to you, or do a deed 
unworthy of your love. I know your sympathies 
are secretly with your country. Pray for it and 
me, dearest.” 

A weeping promise that she would; a single, 
hastily snatched kiss; and then they parted, how 
and when, if ever, to meet again, they knew not. 


CHAPTER II. 
Ir was the night after the battle of Brandy- 
wine, that fiercely contested struggle, which, at 
first, seemed so disastrous to the patriotic cause. 


Washington had been defeated; the British had. 
forced open the road to Philadelphia; the liber- 


ties of America seemed lost. 

All day, Amy had heard the thunder of the 
cannon, for her uncle’s mansion was but a mile 
or two from the battle-field, and had shuddered 
to think of the wounded and suffering soldiers; 
the hundreds of souls called to their last account ; 
the wives made widows; the children orphaned. 
Even at night, and when she had retired to her 
chamber, her thoughts were so engrossed by sad 
reflections, that she could not sleep. 

Suddenly there came a low knock at the door, 
and the voice of her maid, tremulous with ex- 
citement, solicited admission. 

‘‘What is it?” said Amy, with alarm, as she 
saw the pale and agitated face of the servant. 

“Oh! Miss,”’ cried the girl, ‘‘only to think, 
they’ve got poor, dear Capt. Leonard and are 
going to hang him——”’ 3 

Amy felt the room spin around her, but had 
still sufficient self-control to grasp at a chair- 
back for support. Her maid, seeing her mis- 
tress’ agitation, stopped abruptly. 

“TI am better now,” said Amy, in a moment, 
recovering herself, ‘‘go on.” 

The girl, frightened and undecided, and already 
regretting that she had told her mistress, would 
have declined; but Amy insisted on knowing the 
worst. Indeed, her anxiety to learn all had pre- 
served her from fainting; for she was one never 
timid in great emergencies, however much so 
under ordinary circumstances. 


It seemed that the royal troops had appro- 
priated whatever convenient quarters they could 
find, and as Judge Shannon’s mansion lay directly 
on the road to Philadelphia, a large party of 
officers and men had arrived there after the 
battle was over. The officers were now being 
entertained by the judge, while the soldiers were 
distributed in the barn and out-houses. 

“They’ve got ever so many prisoners,” con- 
cluded the girl, ‘‘all of whom are common gol- 
diers, except one, and he’s Capt. Leonard, I’m 
sure. They’ve put him away from the rest of 
the prisoners, in the little room next to the 
library, and posted a soldier to keep guard there. 
I’m sure, from all this, that they’re going to 
hang him, as master always said they would.” 

Amy thought so too. She was aware that the 
royal general had not yet ventured to execute 
prisoners of war, but she feared, that, after this 
signal victory, he would alter his policy, for he 
regarded every patriot, she well knew, as a 
rebel, who deserved death. Her interest in the 
prisoner assisted to bring her to this conclusion. 
For some minutes she remained, trying to col- 
lect her faculties, and pressing her hand on her 
heart to still its frightful beatings, She was 
3 interrupted, at last, by the maid. 

‘‘Oh! dear, what shall we do?” cried the girl, 
wringing her hands. ‘Such a dear, sweet gen- 
tleman, and to be hung at, our own doors too. 
Won’t master beg his life of the soldiers?” 

“Bridget,” said Amy, trying to speak without 
perceptible emotion, ‘‘my uncle will never do 
; that, and the captain will die if we don’t find 
’ some way to let him escape. Listen to me now, 
and remember every word I say. There, don’t 
S speak, but attend ——” 
$ Oh! yes, Miss, I’ll do anything to save such 
3a sweet, handsome——” 
3 ‘Never mind that, but listen and obey. Go 
‘straight down stairs, and see that the soldiers 
Sin the kitchen are well served, and give them as 
;much ale, or even stronger drink, as they want. 
: You understand me. At twelve o’clock to-night 
; the sentry at the door of the captain’s room will 
be relieved, and I wish the one who succeeds 
Shim to be as sleepy as possible. There’s a 
little, back staircase, you know, leading into 
the library, through that room. By that stair- 
case we can set the captain free, if the sentinel 
is too sleepy to hear us.” 

The girl was quick-witted, and comprehended 
the whole plan at once. She played her part 
well also. About one o’clock, when the whole 
house was, at last, still, she accompanied her 
\ mistress to the room where the prisoner was 
‘confined, bearing a civilian’s dress to disguise 
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him in. The light footsteps of Amy woke the ; over, ‘I must hasten to say what I have to say, 
sleeper, for he slumbered like a soldier, who is for time is precious, and should your uncle dis- 
ever ready to take alarm. A few hurried words} cover us, all will be over. If you would pre- 
of whispered explanation, and then Amy with- | serve your relative from penury, perhaps from 
drew. Ina few moments, he appeared outside; } imprisonment, you must become my wife, to- 
a rapid embrace and breathless ferewell ensued; ; night. Nay! do not start. It is from no selfish 
and then he was gone. motive that I ask this. But though my influence 

The next morning, when the escape of their} with those now in power is great, it is insuffi- 
prisoner was discovered, the royal officers were } ‘cient to avert the confiscation of the judge’s 
highly excited, and but for the known loyalty } : property, unless I can present myself as the hus- 
of Judge Shannon would have suspected him as * band of his avowed heiress, and offer a guarantee, 
an accessory. That some one, within the house, } in that way, that these fine estates shall not be 
had released Capt. Leonard was incontestible. perverted to the royal cause. We must act 
But Amy escaped suspicion. promptly too, for if your uncle should suspect 








Perhaps, however, her uncle was not without 


misgivings. But he kept his own counsel, and} 
Amy, on her part, kept hers. 


CHAPTER III. 

Ir was the night after the British had eva- 
cuated Philadelphia. The capture of the capital, 
which they had expected would close the war, 
had really done them no service at all: in the 
words of a sagacious patriot of the day, ‘‘the 
city had taken the British, not the British it.” 
Washington, from his position at Valley Forge, 


had watched them all winter, within striking 
distance, and prevented their deriving any solid 
advantages from their acquisition; and now that 
summer had begun, strategic reasons forced 
them, without his firing his musket, to abandon 
their conquest. 

The whigs were exulting in consequence, the 


tories were in despair. But none were so terri- 
fied as those temporizing parties, who had, prior 
to the late successes of his majesty, secretly 
leaned to the royal side, but practically kept 
neuter, ard who had been tempted, after the 
fall of Philadelphia, openly to avow their pre- 
dilections. In this latter class was Judge Shan- 
non, who, when he found the patriots in the 
ascendant, had prudently kept his sentiments; 
to himself, in order to avoid confiscation of his $ 
estate. But this cautious reserve he had aban- 
doned, after the capture of Philadelphia. The 
penalty for this error was now to be paid. 

Tt was the night after the evacuation, as we 
have said; and again Amy stole out into the 
garden, at twilight. A note had reached her, 
that day, from her lover, apprising her of the 
departure of the British and of the peril that 
threatened her uncle; and concluding with the 
assertion that she only. could avert the coming 
ruin, but that she could do it. 

‘ And now, dearest,” suid the American officer, 
when the first moments of the interview were 


: our purpose, his pride, to say nothing of his 

$ prejudices, will induce him to forbid the mar- 
riage. I have brought the chaplain of my regi- 

ment along—you have heard probably that I am 
} now a colonel—and he is prepared to unite us 
immediately. He waits in yonder farm-house. 
Half an hour will suffice for the ceremony, after 
which I will bring you back here, in time for 
tea, so that your absence will not be missed. I 
will then mount and hasten to head-quarters, 
where I will make the granting an amnesty to 
your uncle a personal affair; and I am sure, 
under such circumstances, I will succeed in 
carrying my point.” 

Amy hesitated for a moment, but only for a 
moment. The imminent peril of her uncle, the 
conviction that this was the only feasible plan 
to save him, and doubtless a secret, though 
unacknowledged, inclination to grant the re- 
quest because of him who made it, overcame 
those considerations of maidenly reserve, and 
that strict notion of duty, in which young ladies 
of that day were educated. She went back, for 
a moment, for her maid, for she felt she could 
not go through this trying ordeal without some 
female companion, and then silently putting her 
arm in that of her lover, was soon at the farm- 
house. Little did her uncle think, when he com- 
< plimented her, an hour after, on her brilliant 
; ‘ color, what it was that had called such blushes 
‘to her cheek and such consciousness to her 
whole manner. 

Our tale is done, for the reader can imagine the 
rest. Everything turned out as Col. Leonard 
had prognosticated. The judge stormed when 
he first heard of the marriage. But though 
Amy, even amid his reproaches, was too gene- 
rous to tell why she finally disobeyed him, his 
own sagacity, in his cooler hours, pointed out 
to him the truth; and he forgave both her and 
her husband, secretly ashamed of his former 
conduct. He never became a patriot, but he 
submitted to Independence as inevitable, and 
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even kept his own counsel, when a younger 
Leonard, s few years after, hurraed in his own 


house for Washington. 


; 


s 


you had not met me,” the latter once said, 
‘show different would have been the fate of all 


Sof us. Your uncle would have been in exile, 
Amy and her husband often spoke of that first ‘and we two parted forever, but for that InrER- 
stolen meeting at the beginning of the war. ‘‘If ; view.” 





I AM DREAMING. 





BY D. HARDY, JR. 





I am dreaming, to-night, I am dreaming, 
And backward my vision is cast, 

To the bliss-haunted days that now slumber, 
Away in the tomb of the Past; 

I see them in all of their beauty, 
But see them alone through my tears, 

And they seem to my heart like blest islands, 
Away in the lone sea of years. 


I am dreaming, to-night, [ am dreaming, 
I’m roaming the “long ago” time, 

And its air is as sweet and delightful 
As that of a tropical clime; 

Many visions of-pleasures departed, 
Come over me now as I dream, 

Like the shadows that sometimes in Summer 
Pass noiselessly over a stream. 


I am dreaming, to-night, I am dreaming, 
Bright eyes through my tear-drops I see, 

In the pictures of beauty now gleaming, 
Away in the past upon me; 

And the love-light that from them is beaming, 
Though sadden’d by many a sigh, 

Seems as holy as bright rays of glory, 
Gleaming down from God’s throne in the sky. 





I am dreaming, to-night, I am dreaming, 
Of one who is lost to my sight, 
Who has gone in her Heavenly beauty 
To dwell with the angels of light; 
Oh, her voice was as sweet as the music 
That steals from a lute on the breeze, 
And her love was more dear than the treasures 
Deep hidden away in the seas. 


I am dreaming, to-night, I am dreaming, 
I am thinking her spirit divine 

Hovers o’er me on beautiful pinions, 
To hold sweet communion with mine; 

There is music now breathing around me, 
I list the symphonious lays, 

For they come to my soul like the echo 
Of earlier, happier days. 


I am dreaming, to-night, I am dreaming, 
Of a giorious time yet to be, 
When my spirit will cease its repinings, 
My heart from its sorrow be free; 
When my spirit will be re-united 
With those who have now “gone before,” 
What a blessed, triumphant re-union, 
Far up, on Eternity’s shore! 





THE LOST. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





Tne drifting rain came o'er the Western hills, 
The air was blind with spray, 

To thund’ring rivers swelled the simple rills, 

The roaring torrents drowned the grinding mills, 
The mists obscured the day! 

She trod with nimble feet the beaten track, 

Up, up the mountain’s steep 

Along the dingle deep, nor looked she back— 

Tho’ in her train the frozen rain 

Leaped in a cataract. 


The sheep were on the hills—her lamb, her pet— 
She called his gentle name; 

And thro’ the flying drifts, and cold, and wet, 

The heaving mists wound ’round her like a net-— 
She vanished as a flame. 





The avalanche burst from the mountain’s side 
And crushed the mighty trees, 

Ran down the crags in seas, a deathly tide! 
And men grew pale, and on the gale 

Rang curse and prayer allied. 


From night the morning came; the red love flush 
Lay round the highlands bleak, 

And in the dreamy air there reigned a hush— 

And on the dismal scene there was a blush— 
Like shame on anger’s cheek! 

But never home came lamb, or maiden more, 

Down, down the mountain’s steep; 

But fright’ning men from sleep, when tempests roar, 

Her voice calls clear on night’s dead ear— 

The lamb’s name as before. 
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BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 





*¢Watx in, elder, walk in. La! you must be: he came from the sea-shore;. the distant sail— 


tired; take the rocking-chair; warm day.” 

Thus, with elevated voice and gracious smile, } 
spoke Mrs. Timpkins to Elder May, as he stop- 
ped at her littlé cottage door. Elder May was 
a youthful ‘‘brother,” scarce twenty-four, un- 
married, and it is needless to say, seeking for a 
wife to bless his lonely lot. He was handsome, 
but seemingly unconscious of his own attrac- 
tions, a little negligent in his style of apparel, 
as young, unmarried ministers who are hard 
students are apt to be, and not quite as attentive 
to the single ladies of his church and congrega- 
tion as would have pleased some of the more 
aspiring portion. He felt that he was on his 
Master’s mission; in his piety he was earnest 
and devoted. No namby-pamby sentimentalism 
disfigured his labors in the ministry. 

But quiet, silent and uninterested as he seemed, 
he could not deny that there were two attendants 
on his ministry who pleased him more than the 
rest; one & handsome, rather showy girl, but who 
managed to dress nevertheless with marvelous 
taste, the other intelligent, modest, and very re- 
served, the daughter of a poor widow, and who 
kept a little school in her mother’s house. 

The former was styled in general parlance 
“the beauty ;” the other, ‘‘the sweetest girl you 
ever knew.” One could talk well, walk well, 
sing well, play well and work well; the other 
was silent, seldom sang, did not play at all, 
and was so retiring and modest that she was 
sometimes overlooked. 

Our young minister really deserved a good wife. 
His mother had taught him—oh! jewel of a 
mother!—to wait upon himself, and, still more 
jewel-like, to wait upon her; so he was always 
apt and ready, and kept his study in exquisite 
order with his own hands. That study was not } 
a sacred pigeon-loft, where he must sit in lonely 
and exalted state; he wasted no paper in com- 
position; he did not take a reading book, or a 
well-written essay into the pulpit, for though 
nominally his library was his study, his earnest, 
and most effective research, thought and elabo- } 
ration were in the open fields, streets, lanes, or , 
the rural homes of his parishioners. He found } 
matter enough in the smallest pebble, the iso- } 
lated grain of sand that adhered to his foot when i 
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the cloud whose airy convolution proved the 
divinity of its maker; the lisping question of 
the little child, or the carping queries of age. 
Everywhere, in everything, he heard the voices 
of heaven and saw its angelic ministry. 

“Take the rocking-chair, elder, do; and let 
me have your hat; now I hope you've come to 
dinner, Caddy is making some pies; Caddy 
makes just the sort of pies you like; she’s an 
excellent cook, Caddy is.” 

*‘Thank you, Mrs. Timpkins, but I didn’t think 
of staying to dinner; your daughter spoke yes- 
terday of a family of poor children, and as this 
is my leisure or lazy day, I thought I would call 
upon them.” 

“Caddy! Caddy!” cried the stout Mrs. Timp- 
kins, hurrying into the hall. Then hurrying back 
she said, ‘she'll be here in a few minutes—oh! 
wouldn’t you like to see this beautiful book 
sent from the city to Caddy? It was a young 
gentleman, you see, one of a very large firm— 
stationers, quite rich, both of them, that boarded 
here last summer. Really, he looked very pale 
when he went away, though he came here for his 
health, you know—Caddy didn’t treat him just 
right; that is, she couldn’t help it, you know; 
you can’t make yourself like a body if you can’t. 
You’re looking at that painting, that’s Caddy’s; 
she’s allowed to be quite a landscape artist; and 
by-the-way, dear me, there’s no end to ’em; he 
was a young man came to teach in the village; 
he taught Caddy, that is, she took lessons of 
him, and he liked somebody, you know, and 
somebody didn’t like him. Poor fellow! I really 
pitied him, and so did Caddy’s father; but the 
right one hadn’t come along—then, you know,” 
she added, with a conscious look. 

The young elder blushed; how could he help 
it? and wished he hadn’t called to inquire for 
the destitute family. 

“I beg your pardon, the tidy has fallen be- 
hind you,” said Mrs. Timpkins, re-arranging the 
handsome article on the back of the red velvet 
chair, while the elder, half turning, looked on— 
‘“‘this is one of Caddy’s best things of the kind; 
it was in the fair we had here, just before you 
came, and Caddy got a silver teaspoon for it; it 
was allowed on all hands to be the _ piece of 
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needlework in the whole collection, and besides ; less, he might have seen the hook through the 


which she put in that vase of wax flowers on the 
mantle-shelf; some people thought they were 
more natural than the real ones, and she would 
have got the prize for them, if the committee 
hadn’t been partial, it’s thought, you know. 
Then there’s a little water-color picture; the 
most beautiful thing! why, where is it? I saw 
it this—oh!” and with an adroit movement the 
handsome piano was opened—‘‘I remember now, 
it laid here when Caddy was practicing.” The 
picture was not to be found, however, but the 
grand object was achieved, the piano was open, 
and while Mrs. Timpkins was looking and won- 
dering, Caddy herself came in. She was so mo- 
destly, yet not affectedly glad to see the elder, 
she did not like to keep him waiting, but when 
people worked in the kitchen—with a little 
laugh—they were not always in a presentable 
state, and some kinds of work could not bear to 
be delayed. 

The elder wondered if she usually worked in 
an elegant pink morning dress, delicately edged 
with lace, and how she could keep those fingers, 
also pink-tipped, so lily-like and white; and her 
hair so elaborately curled—but it was not his 
nature to be critical, and he experienced a vague, 
uneasy feeling, as if he had in some way com- 
mitted himself, for Caddy was so deferential, and 
yet so confidingly graceful, appealing constantly 
to him, as if his judgment was necessary to con- 
firm her own opinion. Her mother asked her to 
play, and she immediately sang a little song with 
which he had once professed himself pleased. 
He gazed at Caddy as she sat at the instrument. 


She was handsome, but there was a hardness 3 


about tlre lines of her face he had never noticed 
before; and he grew painfully embarrassed when 
her mother, with a knowing sort of nod, left the 
room, and he was alone with the capable young 
lady. Fortunately he had come on an errand, 
and remembering that time had no more regard 
for young elders than for old sinners, he arose, 
apologized for his haste, thanked Miss Caddy for 
her song, and was very anxious, he said, (the 
lady blushed and looked quite too conscious) to 
act upon her suggestions of the previous Sab- 
bath, and if she could give him the locality of 
the family referred to, he would attend to them. 

This she did with an air as easy and self-pos- 
sessed as if it were not covering a great disap- 
pointment—for she had really made up her mind 
that the man had come to propose. From the 


first she had cast complacent glances at the par- 
sonage. Certainly she had given the elder every 
opportunity that feminine art could devise for a 
declaration, and if he had beer a little less guile- 
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bait—but as it was, he was not yet caught. 

He left Mrs. Timpkins in a musing mood. 

The breeze from the hills, the golden-hearted 
June roses, the sweet scent of the clover, the 
great frame of heaven—the pictured hills and 
meadows; the hamlet behind with its one dia- 
mond-tipped spire—the fragrance, light and 
beauty of the scene, as if nature were newly 
born, filled the soul of the gentle under shep- 
herd with sweet, holy, unutterable emotions. 
It must be confessed that, beautiful as she was, 
and though her clear ringing voice yet lingered 
in his ear, he had forgotten Miss Caddy Timp- 
kins. The bright, black eye, unwinking and 
undrooping, the smooth rosiness of the cheeks, 
the glossy blackness of the hair, the perfection 
of the pink wrapper had faded like an evening 
cloud, leaving no trace behind. 

But he loved music, and as he rambled on, a 
softer voice warbled a merry little air, and he 
paused to listen. It came from the humble cot- 
tage of the widow, whose daughter was ‘the 
sweetest girl you ever knew.” And while he 
stood there, screened by intervening trees, for 
the widow’s garden plot was an orchard in 
miniature, he saw the young girl turn the cor- 
ner of the little house, and advanced toward a 
certain line that stretched from tree to tree. 

Her toilet attracted his attention. 

The locks were drawn back from a beautiful, 
thought-moulded brow—a snowy handkerchief 
was loosely pinned over it, and confined under 
her chin. The arms were bare to the elbow, 
the sleeves being carefully tucked up. A linen 
apron, with ample waist and breadth, enfolded 
her dress, and (softly) it bore the impress of a 
tub. Over one arm hung a white, moist cloth, 
that, as she quietly unfolded it, the while sing- 
ing that pretty little melody, and smiling as if 
much, much happier than a queen, she threw 
over the mystic line, pinned it with two queer- 
looking pieces of wood, which I would describe 
if it were possible for the modern reader to com- 
prehend me, and then—then a genuine blush 
made her most absolutely beautiful, for she met 
the grave eye of the young elder, and saw that 
he had caught her in the vulgar act of—hanging 
out clothes. Her embarrassment, however, was 
but momentary; in the graceful way that ‘‘na- 
ture taught her” she came forward, and without 
one single apology invited him in. 

“IT am very happy to see you, sir; my mother 
is not well to-day, and would be pleased, I am 
sure, to talk with you.” 

She opened the front door, led him into a little 
room where her mother sat, pale, but still at 
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work with her knitting-needles, and then went $ practical; in this case it was genius soothing the 
back to her labor, taking—I am not sure but} woes and bearing the burdens of age. After 
she carried half of the elder’s heart with her, ; some religious conversation with the good dis- 
such a simple elegance did her manner reveal, ; ciple, he left her, feeling strengthened, refreshed, 
though she was all unconscious. and, if the truth must be told, an admiration 
“These little benches, sir, are for Nellie’s akin to love for the ‘‘sweetest girl you ever 
scholars. She gives up her Mondays to me, sir; knew.” Nellie happened to be at the clothes- 
you see I am growing old and feeble. You must $line as he went out; she had not altered her 
come in sometimes and see the little folks, sir; {attire or the fashion of it, but with a true, 
Nellie thinks there never were such children.” { womanly independence felt that she looked just 
** How long has your daughter taught?” right for her work. He smiled as he gazed at 
“Oh! ever since she was that high,” said the $her sweet, frank face, exclaiming almost in- 
old lady, with a gratified look; ‘she’s the child $ voluntarily, ‘‘poets are born not made.” 
of my old age, sir, bless God for leaving her, the} Nellie started, gazed at him while a soft crim- 
only one out of ten;” and grateful tears filled $son mantted her cheeks; her eyes fell, and her 
her eyes. The elder had carelessly opened a} good morning, sir,” came faintly from her lips. 
book that laid beside him, he seemed struck with } And when her mother told what conversation had 
something that met and fascinated his vision. passed at the interview, she was child enough to 
‘«Whose drawings are these?” he asked, almost } burst into tears. 
impulsively. “Oh! mother, mother! I must seem:so ridicu- 
‘‘Nellie’s, sir; though I’m sure she’d be mor- } lous to him!” 
tified to have any one see them; she doesn’t know “In mercy’s name, why, child?” asked/the-okKd 
anything about the rules, sir, but she seems to $ lady, in alarm, peering over her spectacles. 
have a love for it; she always had a pencil or a “Oh! mother, it looks as if I left it thereon 
pen in her hand since she was a little thing.” purpose to be seen—this foolish poetry—these 
‘A pen! Does she write much?” silly sketches; and here—oh! dear, dear—here 
‘Well, Nellie is very shy of having it known,” } he is himself—that head is his; I sketched it 
said the widow, hesitatingly, ‘‘but she does write § yesterday; what must he think of me! what 
things that lift my soul almost to heaven. I do} must he think of me;” and she hid her burning 
wonder sometimes if she can be anything belong- } face in her hands. ton | 
ing to me. Nellie is not learned, sir. I have ‘¢ Well, if he don’t think well of you, darling, 
wept many’s the time that I could not afford her $ he’ll be the first one,” said her mother, sooth+*’: 
an education such as I feel she should have, but ingly, ‘‘and as to seeing his own face, he knows, 
she’s something beyond—well, I won’t praise my } or I could have told him, that you draw every- 
own child,” she added, with a blush. ; body—come, come, don’t you worry but what 
The elder turned a leaf; his eye sparkled with } the minister will think as well of you as anybody 
pleasure as he read. He closed the book; there i else—maybe better,” she innocently added. 
was a light in his glance that had never been} It wasn’t six months from that day before 
kindled before; the little room with its plain deal } Nellie poured out tea at the parsonage break- 
benches seemed transformed into a temple where ; fast-table, three cups, one for herself, one for 
thought and genius wore their garlands of im- {her mother, and one for the young elder, who 
mortality. He could hear the rinsing sound of {made the happiest-looking husband that ever 
the water in the kitchen; it was somewhat laugh- {was seen. It is said that to this day Nellie 
able too—soap-suds and poetry, or would have; writes poetry, while Caddy Timpkins is yet 
been to common ears, but to his there was a little § single, and boasting of the matches she might 
sublimity in the union of the poetical with the nave made. 
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Wuen brightly o’er a stormy sky, Our wiser youth, our riper age, 


va 


I’ve seen the arch of beauty bend, Doth see us chasing rainbows still. 
How oft I’ve run, as children run, And tho’ successless, if we thought, 

Less for the failure should we care; 
For even were the rainbow reached, 

We’d find there’s nothing golden there. 


In eager haste to find the end. 


“Oh! silly children,” loud we ery. 
But wonder at them as we will, 


wan 
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Tue rain had fallen slowly and continuously 
since midnight—and it was now about noon, 
though a long controversy among the hands had 
decided the time, finally, to be three o’clock; no 
one among the dozen of them had a watch, except 
Lem Lyons, the most ill-natured, the least ac- 
commodating of all the work-hands on the farm, 
and no man ventured to inquire of him, for he 
was more than ordinarily unamiable to-day, and 
lay on the barn-floor apart from his work-mates, 
with a bundle of oat-straw for his pillow, and 
his hat pulled over his eyes, taking no part in 
the discussion about the time, and affecting to 
hear nothing of it. 

One after another stepped forth, and essayed 
to see his shadow, but in vain—one after another 
looked up at the sky, and guessed at the where- 
abouts of the sun, but it was only guessing, for 
many a day has looked brighter after sunset 
than did that one at high noon. 

There was a half-holiday among the men, and 
as it had happened to fall the day after Sunday, 
it was less welcome than as if it had brought a 
log-rolling, brush-burning, or stone-quarrying 
with it, for people little used to leisure are apt 
to find it lying heavily on their hands. 

There had been some coarse jesting in the 
morning, which had gradually subsided into 
more sober talk, and ultimately to silence broken 
only by yawns and wonders about the time of 
day. The cattle turning their faces from the rain 
and cowering beneath the sheds, had been, in 
imagination, severally slaughtered, and divided 
into hide, hoof and horns—the amount of money 
each one might be turned into reckoned up, and 
there was nothing more interesting to be said 
about them. Corn-cobs had been thrown succes- 
sively at the daring roosters that ventured out 
from beneath the barn-sill, and they were done 
with, having been fain, after a little scanty pick- 
ing, to settle back in their dusty hollows, and 
wait with shut eyes for their dripping plumage 
to recover its wonted brilliancy. 

«By thunder!” exclaimed Bill Franklin, dash- 
ing a pitchfork at a colt that had ventured to } 
put his fore-feet on to the barn-floor, partly to $ 
to shelter himself from the storm, and partly to 3 
steal from the mow a mouthful of hay—‘I, for ; 
my part bags I'll roll up my sleeves and go to} 





grubbing stumps, its a darnation sight easier 
than this ere kind of a way of worryin’ out the 
time—what d’ you say, boys?” 

“I’m with you,” said Jake Wilkinson, ‘‘ guess 
we can stand it long as the rain can, can’t we, 
Bill?” And having shouldered crowbars and 
grubbing-hoes amid a good deal of laughter, the 
two men took their way resolutely to the clear- 
ing. 

Joseph Barnet presently climbed to the hay- 
mow to read over his first love-letter for the 
twentieth time—muse on it in secret, and en- 
deavor to compose an answer, which he did after 
his own crude fashion. But what matters the 
fashion of the speech, the sweet meaning is all 
the same whether the words be, ‘I dreamed of 
you last night,” or, ‘I will buy you a new calico 
frock, to-morrow.” 

Others followed the two energetic leaders be- 
fore long, and at length only four of the hands 
were left in the barn. Joseph Barnet, cutting 
the initial letters of his lady’s name on the 
weather-boards, with many flourishes; Lem 
Lyons, with hat over his face, and wrapt in less 
pleasant contemplations; and Peter and Dan 
Wright, brothers, and the oldest hands on the 
farm. They had been farm-hands all their lives, 
and neither had ever owned or expected ever to 
own a foot of land—they were contented with 
hard work, did not know there was anything 
better, and I am not sure that there is. Peter 
was shelling corn very quietly in the trough of 
the weaned calf, that was tied in the stable ad- 
joining the open barn-floor, and Dan had taken 
off his shoes and set on the door-sill; the slowly 
dripping rain falling upon his naked feet, when 
a sound like a stifled sob caused them both to 
look round—there lay Lem with his hat over his 
eyes, and nothing else was to be seen. 

‘*What was that noise?” asked Peter, putting 
his arm about the calf’s neck. 

*“T don’t know,” answered Dan, as he drew 
one foot up beneath him, ‘I thought I heard a 
kind of a crying, but I reckon it was an optical 
imagination—do you bleve in such things ?” 

Lem Lyons began to snore very loud, and the 
two brothers innocently concluded that their 
previous impression was wrong, for both had at 
first supposed the noise proceeded from him— 
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& more suspicious nature might have thought the 
sleep an affectation. 

‘*Well,” said Peter, leaving the calf munch- 
ing at his corn, and seating himself beside his 
younger brother on the sill of the barn, “I 
thought tother night, the time we had the husk- 
ing bee, that I see one of them ere ghostly crit- 
ters you talk about,” 

‘You don’t say!” inquired Dan, ‘where 
mought she a-been? and did you feel skeery ?” 

‘*Well, as to being skeered, I ginerally wait 
till I’m hurt, cause you know there’s no use 
wasting material of no kind—but to own the 
truth, I did sort a hisitate.” 

**You don’t say?” ejaculated Dan, again. 

‘It was getting well on toward midnight, I 
reckon, a moughty moonshiny night, if you mind; 
I had taken the cider jug to go to the house and 
tip a leetle might of whiskey into it—the dry 
cornblades was rustling on both sides of the 
lane, and the owls in old Dick Wolverton’s woods 
were howling kind of lonesome like, but I was 
more listening to Lem than to the owls—for he 
was husking up on the highest scaffold, you 
mind, and singing a melancholy dity to himself 
like—it was as good to hear as a novel, coming 
over the noises of the winds and all—so I walked 
slow along thinking of the times when my hair 
was black as yourn, Dan, and I could leap a six- 
barred gate with the best of them, for there was 
something in Lem’s song that carried me away 
back and back, I didn’t hardly know where— 
walking slow along, I was, and just as I got so 
near to the bars that I mought have touched 
them a’most with my hand, what do you ’spose 
I saw?” 

‘“‘One of the critters, I reckon, for a lively 
imagination like yourn, Pete, is dreadful uncer- 
tain to be depended on, specially after drinking 
cider.” 

‘“‘No! it wasn’t a critter-—that is it was no 
animal critter, so to speak. It wasn’t white, 
and it wasn’t black, but it was kind of grey like, 
so to speak, but the first I see, and the most I 
see was two bright shining eyes, and then gra- 
dually the operition took shape like, so to speak, 
and I see it was a human critter.” 

**You don’t say! Who mought she a been?” 

*‘That ere now is just what I want you for to 
find out. She don’t belong no whar in this sec- 
tion—cause I never see her till that ere time I 
tell you of. She was apparently carried away 
by Lem’s singing, and forgotful, so to speak, of 
things in gineral, and when I come of a suddent, 
her face turned as red as a rosy—and she said 
something in moughty purty words, I can’t string 
em up as she did, but it was, so to speak, like 





as if she had said she hoped she was not doing 
any harm. I told her ‘no, mem,’ as soon as I see 
that she wasn’t a ghost, but says I to her, at 
first, says I, ‘I thought, mem, you was a ghost,’ 
and then it was after that that I says to her, says 
I, ‘no, mem, your doing no harm, fror as I see.’ 
And then says she to me, says she, ‘you see all 
the harm I’m doing, just listening here to that 
mem sing,’ and then she says, says she, ‘it kind 
of sounds like a voice I used to hear,’ and then 
she hesitated like, and then she hugged her baby 
up moughty close, so to speak, and turned and 
went away kind of moaning to it like.” 

‘*Why didn’t you foller her, and see whar she 
mought a gone to?” asked Dan, eagerly. 

Lem was now wide awake, and with his head 

propped on his hand listening attentively. 
_ ‘I did foller her, cause thinks says I to myself, 
nobody knows what nobody else is till they have 
found ’em out by close watching—so I follered 
along kind a sly like, she never moustrusting 
that I was anywhar a-near, and when she got 
along just in the ege of old Wolverton’s big 
woods, she got right down on the ground, and I 
reckon you mought a-heard her a crying clar 
hur!” 

««What the deuce a business had you to pursue 
@ woman as if she was game?” exclaimed Lem, 
coming forward with menacing gestures. ‘TI 
hate such idle curiosity—but what became of 
her at last?” 

The brothers did not remark that his last ques- 
tion contradicted his assertion, and Pete, who 
was used to subserviency to Lemuel, proceeded 
good-naturedly to tell all he knew about the 
woman, which, in truth, was little more. It 
contained one or two hints, however, upon which 
Lemuel seized with avidity. 

It appeared like she never would have done 
crying, Peter said, but at last her baby, it sot 
up, and then she apparently forgot whatever it 
mought have been that was troubling herself, 
and hugging it with such noises as birds make 
to their little ones, she took off right through 
the woods toward old Dick Wolverton’s house, 
where, to the best of Peter’s belief, she had been 
spending part of the past summer. He remem- 
bered to have seen a baby tied in a high chair 
paddling against one of the garret windows of old 
Dick’s house, and of hearing a wheel at the same 
time, and he knew Mrs. Wolverton’s youngest 
son was big enough to go sparking. Old Wol- 
verton’s, he said, was a moughty hard place for 
the gal, whatever kind of a lark she mought be. 

‘¢What need you care who or what the woman 
is?” said Lemuel, shily; ‘I don’t see as she ig 
anything to you.” 
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**You speak like as if she mought be to you, 
peers to me,” remarked Peter, quietly. 

“I do?” And Lem went on to say that he 
did not see how that could have been, for that 
as all knew, he hated women even more than 
men, if that were possible; and he carelessly 
added that she probably was a relative of the 
Wolvertons. 

**No, she arn’t that,” said Peter, ‘‘she arn’t 
of their turn, no ways—she was pleasant and 
soft-like, so to speak, and if you mind the Wol- 
vertons are red-haired, the whole tribe of them, 
and her hair was as black as a raven.” 

Lem moved uneasily, and Peter went on to say 
that he should not be surprised if he yet found 
out something about the stray lark, for that he 
had picked up a handkerchief where she sat so 
long on the ground, ‘‘and I see by the moon- 
shine,”’ he concluded, ‘that it was marked with 
sampler letters in one corner.” 

Lem listened with painful interest now, and 
Dan inquired with a more stupid curiosity, 
‘*What mought the sampler letters a been, Pete, 
do you mind?” 

Peter could not make out the letters by the 
moonlight, he said, but he had put the handker- 
chief in his Sunday hat, and if he did not dis- 
remember, he would look at it before he went to 
bed. 

Lem drew his hat suddenly over his face, and 
muttering a curse upon the weather, concluded, 
as he glanced tuward the house, with the wish 
that women and children had a world made 
especially for themselves. 

In ‘vain the two brothers defended their ap- 
preciation of the gentler sex with eloquent eulo- 
gies. Lem was unmoved—grew in fact more 
denunciatory, and ended by heaping profanity 
upon his denunciation. 


*‘Well,” said Dan, ‘I’ve got no woman, and‘ 


I never calculate F¥ shall have, but the good it 
does me to go whar they are is immense. When 
to see them in meeting, bright as a row of pinks 
a sitting on the benches, does me more good 
than the preaching.” 

“Their smiling,” said Pete, ‘‘iles up a man’s 
heart, like, so to speak,” and having laid this 
cap-sheaf upon the stack of his previous elo- 
quence, he turned his pale, little eyes upon 
Lemuel’s dark ones almost compassionately. 

“‘Well, God bless the whole race of women, 
and all the babies to boot,” cried Lem, in a tone 
which indicated anything but a blessing mood, 
and buttoning his coat hastily, he went down 
the lane with such strides as would soon have 
taken him across the continent. 

“That is a curious chap,” said Dan, when Lem 








was out of hearing. ‘‘I’ll be blamed if I don’t 
bleve that some gal has some time give him the 
mitten, and that’s why he hates ’em so.” 

“Tf I mought be allowed to say just what I 
think,” mused Peter, smoothing his grey hair, 
“T should say that that ere same Lemuel Lyons 
had not allers done what was right by women. 
Didn’t you mind how he chewed his beard and 
frowned when he said God bless ’em; mind, I 
tell you, he is a man, proud and handsome as he 
is, that is onsatisfied with himself.” 

“Shaw! Pete, you’re getting childish,” replied 
Dan, who was younger than his brother by seven 
years, and running up the ladder, he joined 
Joseph Barnet on the hay-mow, where he was 
still musing on his love-letter, and composing an 
answer which did but imperfect justice to his 
feelings. He had told his beloved that her letter 
was received, and that he had taken his pen in 
hand to reply—that he was well at present—that 
all the hands were well at present, and that he 
had no news that could interest her at present, 
when Peter joined him, and inquiring whether 
there were any hen’s nests on the mow, dragged 
him down to the dead level of ordinary life. Ah, 
Joseph, it is only for stolen moments that we are 
permitted to flourish the initials of our sweet- 
hearts upon the weather-boards of our barns, or 
otherwhere—for the most part, we must work 
and be tired and hungry. 

Toward night the clouds lifted in the west, 
and left a breadth of blue sky above the wet 
tree tops; and the winds made noises in the 
woods, especially in Dick Wolverton’s woods, 
that were cheerily indicative of coming winter. 
The hands were chilled through and through, 
and impatient of supper time, hurried toward the 
barn when first the sunset held up its red signal. 
They had not reached it, however, when the tin 
horn sounded its welcome summons. There was 
a good deal of pretended detention, and when 
the chores were done, a good deal more idle lin- 
gering about the barn doors, so that the chickens 
were crowding the roosts, and the windows of the 
farm-house all a-blaze, (they had been close shut 
the preceding night, and darkened all the day 
past) when Peter, a wise smile playing among 
the wrinkles of his cheeks, led thither the rough 
troop, shy and bashful as so many girls—Joseph 
in the rear, most shy and bashful of all. The 
supper was laid in holiday style, and the walls 
decorated with red and yellow maple boughs, in 
honor of the little immortal that had that day 
taken up her inheritance of mortality. 

There was whiskey as well as tea—plumcake 
as well as bread, and the good Mr. Mayfield, 
master of the house and hands, resolved himself 
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into a host, and spiced the entertainment with 
many a pleasant story. Peter proposed the 
health of the new-comer, and on glancing down 
the table to see whether he had unanimous 
sympathy, he discovered that Lem was absent. 
There was a general expression of wonder, and 
some of uneasiness on the part of Mr. Mayfield, 
for he was used to consider Lemuel his:-best 
hand, notwithstanding his surly moods. The 
horn was blown again so loud that the hills sent 
back the echoes, but no echo did Lemuel send— 
he had not partaken of food since breakfast, and 
no one could imagine what could detain him, 
unless he had been overtaken by a fit, or some 
other terrible accident. The table broke up in 
some confusion, and the hands dispersed in dif- 
ferent directions about the farm in search of the 
missing man. 

Peter instinctively took the path which led to 
the Wolverton woods, and he it was who found 
the lost man. Nothing had happened—he had 
heard the horn, he said, and should have gone 
to the house if he had required anything to 
eat—he was sorry the hands were such a set of 
fools as to waste their strength in looking after 
him—for his part he did not care a darn where 
any of them went, and did not wish them to care 
for him any more—he hoped he could take care 
of himself. 

“‘T wish that ere young man was not so kind 
of onsartin like,” said Peter, when he found 
himself among the handsagain. ‘Sometimes I 


think his heart is froze, so to speak, and if some- 


thing could only thaw it out, it would be as good 
as any of our hearts.” 

‘*Whar mought he a been?—why, its as cold 
as thunder!” said Dan, shivering and buttoning 
his coat. 

Then Peter told how he was sitting like as if 


were about retiring, ‘‘whars that handkerchief 

you was talking about, to-day?” 
: Peter took down the Sunday hat from its peg 
in the wall, looked inside of it—uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise—turned it round and over, 
thumping it on the sides and top, but nothing 
$ except a Bible, hymn-book, pocket-book, red silk 
‘ handkerchief, and two or three cigars fell out 
of it. 

‘I’m sartin,” he said, at last, slowly and 
soberly, moving his eyes searchingly about the 
room, and holding up the empty hat, “that I 
put that ere little squar of linen in thar, and 
no whar else!” 

Notwithstanding this conviction, however, he 
prolonged the search for half an hour, but with- 
out success—at the end of that time he hung up 
the Sunday hat in its proper place, and with a 
soliloquy on the onsartainty of human evidence, 
went to bed—no suspicion linked with Lem’s 
curiosity finding any room to harbor in his in- 
nocent soul. 

For some days after the events recorded, Lem 
was unusually silent and moody. If he spoke at 
all it was sourly and sarcastically—he selected 
the work that was hardest, and in fact seemed 
to take pleasure in imposing tasks upon himself 
that nobody else could or would perform. Often 
in the chill rainy days he would work all day 
long without his coat, and at night, instead of 
joining the circle about the kitchen fire, he 
would stray away by himself, and it was noticed 
that he generally took the path toward the Wol- 
verton woods. Peter said he must be fond of 
coon hunting—what else could take him thar of 
nights that were cold enough to freeze a bar, 
so to speak. And Peter, chiefly owing to his 
wrinkles and grey hair, was conceded to be the 
wisest of all the hands, so it was settled that 


he was moonstruck, so to speak, on a pile of dry ¢Lem was fond of coon hunting, and no more 


stones that had once been a lime-kiln—his hat 
on the ground beside him, and no sign of a coat 
on. Whatever mought have made him so, con- 
cluded Peter, I don’t know, but he was right 
onsociable with me, so to speak—never see him 
more onclined to be to himself. 

The spirit of hilarity which had been subdued 
by the fear that some evil had befallen him, now 
arose with redoubled buoyancy; and there was 
wrestling and racing, swapping of knives and 
trading of hats—rude jesting, some of it upon 
women, I am sorry to say, profanity, rising more 
from recklessness than wickedness, I am glad to 
say; and when at a late hour the hands went to 
bed, each one felt himself considerably richer 
than when he got up in the morning. 

‘I say, Pete,” whispered Dan, as the brothers 





speculation or wonderment about it. 

It was one of the pleasant customs of Mr. 
Mayfield to give a frolic to his hands two or 
three times in the year, and the season was now 
come, the corn being gathered, for one of these 
happy occasions. There was to be a fine supper, 
and dancing—all the young women for seven 
miles round were invited, and Bill Franklin, 
Jake Wilkinson and Jo Barnet had ‘been at 
changes” for new white cotton shirts, and ‘‘fine 
dancing pumps,” and some of the other hands 
had provided themselves with new boots, and 
other articles, specially designed for the occa- 
sion; but Lem made never a call upon shoe- 
maker or tailor—frolics might do well enough 
for women and children, but for his part he 
hated them. 
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Since the conversation which took place on 
the barn-sill, he had manifested a consideration 
for Peter, relieving him of hard chores some- 


him of late, so much that Peter said Lem re- 

minded him of a wild beast that had once been 

in a trap, and was ‘‘afeared of it again, so to 
” 


times, and had indicated a disposition to culti- 3 speak. 


vate his acquaintance never shown before. He 
had inquired of Peter, on one occasion, if he 
knew where he would be likely to get some flax- 
thread, he wanted some to mend his saddle-girth, 
and could not find any strong enough at the 
stores. 

It might be had, Peter thought, of some of 
the neighbor-women, and Lemuel then suggested 
that if Peter would be so good as to make inquiry 
he would be doing a great favor, and he named 
Mrs. Wolverton as the person likeliest of all he 
knew, to have the thread. 

Peter did the errand most willingly, for not one 
of the hands bat was glad to oblige Lemuel, for 
all felt with Peter that his heart was frozen, and 
that if it could only be thawed out it would be 
avery good sort of heart. When Peter returned 
he found Lem sitting on a log in the edge of the 
woods, and would have thought he was waiting 
for him, had not he said expressly that he just 
happened to be there—his first inquiry, was, not 
whether Peter had got the thread, but whom he 
had seen, and when informed that he had only 
seeti Mrs, Wolverton, he was further inquisitive 
to know whether she had mentioned anybody; 
Peter thought not, and Lemuel then remarked 
carelessly, that he did not know but that she 
might have said something about that ghostly 
woman that lived with her. 

No, he neither saw the woman nor heard men- 
tion of her. Upon hearing this Lemuel laughed 
eonfusedly, and said that since Peter told the 
ghost story, he had not thought of her till now. 
It occurred to Peter that it was a little strange 
Lemuel never once thought of the thread. 

Once or twice on Peter’s return from meeting, # 
Lemuel had met him by the merest accident, 
and inquired, simply for the sake of saying 
something, Peter supposed, whom he had seen 
at meeting, and whether any one who looked 
like a ghost. After these manifestations of 
humanity and familiarity, it is no wonder Peter 
was disappointed at Lemuel’s behavior in view 
of the grand frolic. 

‘‘Of course you will outshine them all!” he 
ventured to say, one day, “‘for the girls will look 
their prettiest, and all have their eyes upon 
you.” ‘TI wonder if all men are fools and dupes 
to the last?” soliloquized Lemuel, and he made 
no other answer. 

He had a habit of looking about him in a 
startled way, as if in expectation of some un- 
welcome visitor, and this peculiarity grew upon 





“I think,” said Lemuel, approaching Mr. 
Mayfield, a day or two before the frolic, ‘that 
I will go to some other part of the country, if 
you are satisfied to have it so.” 

Mr. Mayfield was not satisfied—had he not 
done all that was right, and if so what objection 
could Lemuel have to remain—the season of 
hard-work was done with, and there would be 
comparatively easy times, for awhile—neverthe- 
less he was willing to increase the wages a little 
to his best hands. Lemuel said he was not 
begging for an increase of wages—as to that he 
did not care a curse whether he earned a cent 
or not, he had always done his duty, pay or no 
pay—he laid great stress upon having done his 
duty, and glared upon Mr. Mayfield as though 
he had asserted the contrary, and finally he 
ended with the declaration, covered all round 
with profanity, that nobody on the farm could 
understand him, and he would see if there was 
any place where they could. Argument, en- 
treaty, were useless. Mr. Mayfield saw it, and 
informed him that he would make arrangements 
to settle with him that day. When he was 
making up his knapsack in the last cold red 
light of that day, there was a little tap on the 
door, and Mrs. Mayfield’s nurse-girl informed 
him that her mistress desired to speak with him. 
Lemuel said at first he was too busy to come, 
but after a little, shame for such rudeness sub- 
dued him, and having thrust his fingers through 
his long black hair, and pulled his wrinkled 
shirt-collar about his chin, he descended. 

‘*Ah, how kind of you!” cried Mrs. Mayfield, 
running forward and shaking both his hands. 

‘*What did you want with me, madam?” asked 
Lemuel, withdrawing his hands, and standing 
erect. 

‘‘Why, to see you, to be sure,” she answered, 
pulling him forward by the coat-sleeve, and 
almost forcing him to sit in the best chair. 

His startled eyes swept the room with a glance, 
and seeing nothing but the cradle he gave bim- 
self passively up, resolved to suffer it out, if it 
must be so. Mrs. Mayfield talked of the late 
frost, of the apple-crop, of the prospect of 
snow, and then she told Lemuel she should look 
to him to see to it that she did not freeze to 
death during the winter—he must provide the 
best hickory in unlimited quantities, that was 
her positive orders. Lemuel smiled a grim 
smile; perhaps he found it not disagreeable to 
be softly ordered by so pretty a woman. He 
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replied, however, that he had made up his mind 
to go away. Not till the winter was past, cer- 
tantly! Mrs, Mayfield could not hear of it—in 
the spring he might go if he chose. Why what 
would become of her poor baby, if Lemuel did 
not stay to make the fires—nobody but Lemuel 
knew how to make a fire at all. ‘*By-the-way,” 
she concluded, drawing the cradle close to 
Lemuel’s side, ‘‘you have never seen the baby!” 

‘‘Humph!” said Lemuel. She did not hear 
him, but with a countenance beaming with pride 
and tenderness folded the blanket, oh, so softly, 
away from the little face. Lemuel looked another 
way, but she playfully caught him by the button- 
hole and forced him to see her darling. 

He said nothing even then, and a frown, as 
he looked, knitted up his handsome forehead into 
positive ugliness. 

**Why, you don’t like my baby, Lemuel,” cried 
Mrs. Mayfield, in a tone made up of grief and 
tenderness, as she looked up reproachfully. 

“Oh, yes, I do,” he answered, his own heart 
condemning him, ‘‘God bless all the babies, I 
say.” 

But there was no blessing in his tone or man- 
ner, and Mrs. Mayfield turned away to conceal 
her disappointment. Just then the little crea- 
ture opened its blue eyes and looked up to 
Lemuel for the protection and comfort it was 
used to receive—the hard man felt the appeal, 
and unawares, perhaps, extended his rough, 
brown hand. The baby caught it in its deli- 
cate fingers, and held it with so soft, yet firm a 
grasp, that Lemuel could not for the life of him 
resist the appeal, and began shaking the cradle 
about after the only fashion of rocking he was 
acquainted with. When the baby smiled in his 
face he smiled back again. Mrs. Mayfield smiled 
too, nay, laughed outright when she heard him 
chirping to her darling as he had heard the wood 
birds to their little ones. 

“TI think,” said Lemuel, as he softly touched 
the rosy little cheeks with his rough palms, 
“that more fire is needed here for the baby”— 
and this time he pronounced the word very 
sweetly. The next morning he went to cutting 
and splitting wood with right good will—he had 
made up his mind to remain a month longer and 
lay in the winter wood for Mrs. Mayfield, he 
said. On the farm and among the men his be- 
havior was no whit gentler than formerly, but 
when at night he filled his brawny arms with 
hickory wood and heaped it against the jamb, 
the hard expression of the day fell off like a 
mask, and he was sure before leaving the room 
to give the cradle a jog and shake hands with 
the baby. 





With the frolic Lemuel would have nothing 
to do, and while the other hands were making 
ready, he was observed to take his way alone 
toward the Wolverton woods. 

It was ‘‘clar and sartin, to his mind,” Peter 
said; that Lem liked coon hunting better than 
any other fun. That simple-hearted old man 
was drawing water at the well, when near mid- 
night Lemuel returned. 

‘« Well, how many simpletons have come to the 
dance?” he said, stopping and taking a drink of 
water. 

Peter was enthusiastic as to the number and 
beauty of the young women who graced the 
occasion. **When I see them smiling so, and 
looking so pretty,” said he, ‘I can’t help wish- 
ing I was young, and here are you, so young and 
so handsome,” he added, after a moment, ‘‘ who 
would rather go coon hunting than stay at home 
where they are blushing like a hedge of roses— 
how strange!” 

Lemuel replied that he had always been just 
so, that at no time in his life would he have pre- 
ferred the society of any woman to the winds 
and the woods, and his own thoughts. Peter 
was right, he said, to infer that he had been 
hunting—it was a sport of which he never tired. 
As they walked together toward the house, he 
repeated over two or three times that he had 
never cared a straw for any woman, and that he 
had always cared a great deal about hunting 
coons. ‘By-the-way,” he said, when they 
reached the door, “‘is that ghost-woman that 
you are always talking of, at your merry- 
making?” 

“Qh, no,” replied Peter, and instinctively 
stumbling on the truth, he added, eagerly, ‘*you 
need not be afeard of seeing her! Come in, Lem, 
jest a leetle bit—do!” Lemuel gave Peter’s 
shoulder so violent a jerk as to jar the water he 
was carrying to the guests over the cedar pail, 
and answered with a round oath that he was not 
afraid of ghosts—much less of women, and that 
he would go in and show the whole of them that 
he was not afraid of them, nor ashamed of him- 
self. And so saying, he pushed rudely past 
Peter, and with his red woollen shirt-collar 
thrown open, and brawny bosom bare, entered 
the gay assemblage, where he became at once 
the pointed object of attention—nay, of admira- 
tion, notwithstanding his rough manners and 
rougher costume. His eyes were dark and 


beaming with intelligence—his hair and beard 
of massy luxuriance of growth, and his tawny 
cheeks sufficiently bright with angry excitement 
to make him as handsome a specimen of rustic 
nobility as may anywhere be found. 
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He was too proud to manifest any interest. in 
what was going forward, if he felt any, and sat 
with an abstracted air, paying no heed to the 
many soft glances that invited him to dance as 
plainly as glances could invite him. 

“Pray, Lemuel, what has happened?” asked 
Mrs. Mayfield, joining him in the obscure corner 
where he sat. 

‘‘Nothing,” he answered, without glancing 
toward her. 

‘*Why, you look as if you had lost your sweet- 
heart,” she continued, gaily. 

Lemuel reddened with anger, and said women 
were always thinking of love—always talking of 
sweethearts and turning everything into senti- 
ment, which he hated. He had never had a 
sweetheart, and of course could not have lost 
her. Mrs. Mayfield was determined not to be 
angry with Lemuel, and answered playfully that 
for her foolish talk to so grave and wise a man, 
she was in the dust of humiliation and repent- 
ance, and she begged that Lemuel would forgive 
her, and as a mark of his reconciliation dance 
with her. No, Lemuel never danced—he would 
as soon be caught stealing a sheep—he hoped 
Mrs. Mayfield would find a more interesting 
partner. 

The good-natured little woman called him an 
ugly bear—said she would try to find a more in- 
teresting partner, and meantime if he would not 
use his feet, she would compel him to turn his 
hands to good account, and placing her baby on 
his knees as she said so, she skipt lightly away. 

It was an awkward position for Lemuel, and 
he was at first half inclined to let the child fall 
eff his lap, but when he found it tipping one way 
and the other, he caught it in his arm, and 
having once caught it, he could not let it go. 
The soft, little hands found the way to his face, 
and the stubborn man presently found himself 
leaning down his head, so they might tear his 
whiskers and eyes just as they chose. 

When it grew tired and fell asleep to the music 
of the squeaking violin, he hugged it tenderly to 
his bosom and carried it away to its cradle, and 
rocked and kept the fire bright till long after 
midnight. 

When the spring came round, and the nurse 
would carry the baby out on the south porch, 
Lemuel would stop as he passed that way to 
attend his work—smooth its silken curls beneath 
his rough hand, and perhaps give it some bright 
flower which he had brought from a distant field. 
Sometimes one or two of the other hands would 
join him on the porch, for the baby was gra- 
dually becoming a central object of interest to 
them all, and it was curious to see how the 





manners and voices of those rude men softened 
as they approached the little creature. The 
greatest change imaginable was being wrought 
in Lemuel—he was less sullen than he used to 
be—isolated himself less from the other hands 
during the days, and at night went rarely to the 
Wolverton woods. Before the summer was gone, 
little Blossom, for by that name she was known 
among the hands, had learned to know who loved 
her, and to clap her hands dnd shout when she 
saw Lemuel coming, and reach up her little arms 
with a tender appeal that brought his neck right 
down to her—then he would seat her on his 
shoulder, and as she clung tightly to his ears, 
hair or beard, as it happened, carry her up and 
down the door-yard till she was tired out. Some- 
times, when Mrs. Mayfield rocked her darling to 
sleep on the moonlit porch, Lemuel would busy 
himself with chores that kept him near about, 
not knowing himself perhaps what influence was 
secretly at work in his heart. In the autumn, 
and before she could hold one of them in her 
tiny hand, Blossom’s little lap was filled every 
day with bright apples, and when the old mare 
was brought to the well to drink at night, 
Lemuel’s great coat was doubled up into a 
cushion and laid across her neck, and little 
Blossom, in her soft, white cloak and cap, was 
handed up, and rode sometimes to see the cattle, 
sometimes to see the sheep, but it was always 
Lemuel that protected her so softly, and brought 
her back so safely. 

In one corner of the door-yard was a maple 
tree, beneath which was a rude bench, where 
often in the early evening Lemuel sat trotting 
the baby on one knee, and singing old ditties for 
her that he never sang at other times. Some- 
times he would tell her long stories, and the 
pathos and power of his voice at those times, 
not unfrequently frightened the little listener, 
and when she would cling to his bosom in 
strange alarm, he would tell her very softly 
that what he had been saying was all a great 
story—that no such people ever lived as he had 
been talking of, and when by the tenderness of 
his tones she was soothed, for she understood 
nothing of what he said, he would carry her up 
and down the door-yard until she fell asleep, 
for she loved him now as well as she loved her 
mother, almost, and her first faltering steps were 
toward Lemuel. 

When her birth-day came round, the farm- 
house was lighted up, the hands wore their best 
clothes, and Lemuel danced with little Blossom 
on his shoulder, to the great delight and amuse- 
ment of the young women, whise admiration he 
was sure to win, no matter what he did. 
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It was about the middle of June, and little 
Blossom, who was now ao year and a half old, 
could run about the door-yard and pick flowers 
for herself. She was become the pet and play- 
thing of all the hands, and even upon the most 
careless there fell a silence when it was men- 
tioned at dinner-time one day that she was not 
very well. That evening when Lemuel took her 
on his shoulder, she did not laugh and clap her 
hands as usual, but put her arms around his 
neck very quietly, and leaned her cheek down 
upon his head. He carried her longer than 
usual, and told her over all the pretty stories 
she had been used to listen to with delight, but 
her cheek grew hot as it rested heavily upon his 
head, the arms clung more and more tightly 
to his neck, and she moaned and fretted, not 
noisely, but piteously, and to herself, as it were. 

When Lemuel had exhausted all resources, he 
carried her back to the porch and placed her 
on her mother’s knees, thinking that all would 
now be well, but when she moaned and fretted 
piteously as before, he went to his old seat be- 
neath the maple tree and watched the stars as 
they flew away from the clouds. Two or three 
times he came to the porch-side to ask whether 
little Blossom were any better, and when he 
learned at length that the caty-dids had sung 
her to sleep, he went to bed saying no doubt she 
would be better in the morning, but not alto- 
gether believing it. 

At daybreak he was astir—he did not know 
why he could not sleep, he said, he thought it 
was owing to the heat—poor man, he was 
ashamed to say it was his love for a baby that 
could not yet speak plainly that kept him 
awake. 

The hands were all silent at breakfast that 
morning, for they missed the pretty prattle of 
little Blossom, and the fear that they should 
never hear it any more was finding its way to 
their hearts. 

That night Lemuel carried her about the yard 
again, but finding that the accustomed things 
did not please her, he brought the oxen close to 
the door, and when they leaned down their great 
heads to the gentle touches of her small hands 
she was pleased, and for a little while Lemuel 
deceived himself with the hope that she was 
better. It was strange to see the rough man 
parting her silken hair—rocking the cradle so 
softly, and leaning over it with such tender- 
ness—his heart was more than touched. 

The third day after the illness-of little Blossom, 
the hands walked softly along the porch-side 
when they came to dinner, for they saw standing 
under the cherry tree at the gate the old white 











faced horse of the village doctor. Lemuel left 
the table long before the other hands that day— 
ke did not feel very well, he said. Soon after 
this the usual order of the work was suspended, 
the hands loitered about the barns and sheds, 
some of them, and some found their own work. 

One evening, as Peter sat on the wood-pile 
cutting sticks with his pen-knife to divert his 
thoughts, Lemuel joined him and inquired if he 
knew whether little Blossom was any better. 

“Better!” Peter exclaimed, ‘why, no, sar- 
tainly she never would be any better,” and he 
proceeded to say without circumlocution or 
softening, that in his opinion she was struck 
with death the midnight past. For a few mo- 
ments he cut his stick in silence, and then, as 
if in pursuance of some train of thought, in- 
quired of Lemuel whether he had brought the 
spade and grubbing-hoe from the hollow where 
he had been ditching. 

A cold chill crept over Lemuel as he replied 
irritably, ‘‘No! why should I bring them? We 
shall be using them again to-morrow.” 

“I know we shall use them to-morrow,” an- 
swered Peter, ‘“‘but not there—I will go and 
fetch them.” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Lemuel, ‘‘for heaven’s 
sake don’t go,” and seizing his arm, he pulled 
Peter back to the log from which he had half 
risen. While the two men talked together several 
neighbors passed along, and each one stopped to 
inquire how the baby was, and to suggest some 
remedy or proffer sympathy. Among the rest 
was Mr. Wolverton. Lemuel had never liked 
him, for he was a hard, money-loving man, but 
leaning over the fence he shook hands with him, 
and entered with unaffected interest into all his 
affairs. 

‘‘Sartainly,” said Peter, joining the “work- 
girl” at the kitchen door, ‘‘that Lem Lyons is 
the most onreasonable critter I ever see—he was 
angry ‘just now because I wanted to go to the 
field and bring home the grubbing-hoe—cause I 
see it would be needed, you know, and then he 
seemed mournful-like, more than mad, so to 
speak, and all at once he goes and begins to talk 
with old Wolverton, whom we all know he never 
could bar—a strange nater he’s got.” 

Ah, Peter, you hit the truth there, it was a 
strange nature that Lemuel had—one that he 
could not himself understand, much less you. 
However, the mystery of his shaking hands with 
Mr. Wolverton, was, under the circumstances, 
the most natural thing in the world. 

Trial and tribulation are to trivial natures 
almost unendured, and the ‘‘ work-girl,” glad of 
any pretext, said they were all a queer set. She 
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was tired of being among them—afraid, in fact, 
of catching the baby’s fever, and would, she 
believed, tie up her bundle and go home. 

She gave no other intimation of her intention, 
to any one, but without more ado carried it at 
once into execution, throwing upon poor Mrs. 
Mayfield a burden of domestic care and responsi- 
bility to which at that time she was unequal. 

The morning was cloudy with prospects of 
rain, and on rising Lemuel saw with alarm the 
doctor’s horse standing beneath the cherry tree, 
and he judged by the circle of turf pawed away, 
that he had been there a longtime. He knocked 
at Mrs. Mayfield’s door, and was bidden in a 
low, strange voice to come in. The inquiry, 


‘How is little Blossom?” died upon his lips—he : 


saw how it all was. The mother vainly hoped 
that her darling might recognize the voice of 
Lemuel and look up once more. He was not 
ashamed now of showing that he loved her—he 
took the little hands in his, but they would not 
grow warm—kissed the blue eyelids and called 
her by her pet name, but though at last she 
looked up, she did not know her good friend any 
more. There fell the last hardness, the last un- 
worthy pride from the heart of Lemuel Lyons. 
Just as the candle flickered in the whitening 
light of day, the little life went out. 

Peter saddled the old mare and rode away to 
the village to bespeak a coffin; and Dan, who 
never lost sight of his personal comfort, took 
upon himself the overseeing of the housework, 
and having directed one man to make a fire, and 
another to fill the tea-kettle, took the coffee-mill 
between his knees, and fancied that he was doing 
an efficient work, albeit he was turning the crank 
the wrong way. About sunset Lemuel set out 
from home in Mr. Mayfield’s covered wagon, for 
what purpose none of the hands could imagine; 
the rain was falling pretty fast, and there were 
indications of violent winds, which would make 
the roads through the woods dangerous to travel. 

A glorious twilight had inspired all the birds, 
and they were whistling and singing and chirp- 
ing among the branches of the trees, along the 
topmost fence-rails, and here and there upon 
the ground, as if there were never a cloud, and 
never a shadow in the world; the bereaved 
mother stood at the window watching the red 
light that seemed to her to be hovering over a 
little mound, for her darling had been buried 
nearly a week, when her attention was arrested 
by @ noise at the gate—there stood the covered 
wagon splashed with mud—there stood the farm 





horses, their tails knotted up, their heads down, 
and a cloud of steam rising above them—and 
there was Lemuel, and by his side a won...a, 
not handsome nor young, but with a good heart 
shining in her face, and a bright-eyed boy of 
three years old in her arms. 

Lemuel, seeing that he was observed, hesitated 
slightly, and a deep blush brightened the bronze 
of his cheek, but he mastered the meekness and 
taking the child in his own arms, said with emo- 
tion, that might have been shame—might have 
been tenderness, or was made of both, perhaps, 
“*What do you call him, Lydier?” 

‘*Lemuel—what else should I call him?’ re- 
plied the woman, in a tone that was exceedingly 
soft and gentle. The boy turned his bright face 
bashfully aside from Lemuel, and with one hand 
clinging tightly to his mother’s shawl, they came 
down the walk together. 

Mrs. Mayfield met them on the porch, and 
lifting the child to the ground, and covering him 
with kisses, said, perhaps to save Lemuel the 
embarrassment of an introduction, ‘*How very 
much he resembles your wife, Lemuel,” and 
shaking hands with the woman, she led her into 
the house, where she sunk into a seat and burst 
into a flood of tears—the result of mingled emo- 
tions—pride in Lemuel—pride in her beautiful 
boy—shame for herself. 

When Peter had completed the chores and 
was coming toward the house to supper, he saw 
the strange child at play in the door yard—try- 
ing to cover a butterfly with a white handker- 
chief. At sight of a stranger the boy ran away, 
leaving the handkerchief behind him, which 
Peter naturally enough picked up, and idly 
enough examined. All at once there came a 
glow of curious wonder into Peter’s face—the 
highest expression it was capable of, and turn- 
ing back in the path, and joining Dan, who was 
a little way behind, he exclaimed, ‘‘I bleve, my 
soul, this is the very handkerchief I found and 
hid in my Sunday hat—the one that vanished 
away, so to speak; and here’s the very name in 
the corner, sot in sampler letters—Lydier—the 
whole thing is sartainly a great mystery.” And 
to the simple mind of Peter it remained always 
a mystery. Innocence and beauty win their own 
way ; and little Lemuel was soon the light of the 
house, the favorite of everybody. Lydia was in- 
stalled housekeeper and mistress of the kitchen, 
and Lemuel, now Mr. Lyons, became manager 
of the farm, and as much beloved by the hands 
as he used to be feared. 
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‘‘Unciz, may I ride Milo?” I said, one bright 
June morning, as we sat at the breakfast-table. 

“Ride Milo!” 

“Yes! It’s such a beautiful day.” 

‘But he’ll throw you!” 

“Throw me!” And I laughed merrily and in- 
eredulously. ‘‘Say yes, uncle dear,” I continued, 
coaxingly, ‘“‘there’s nothing to fear; and I’m 
dying for a canter.” 

‘You'll die of a canter then,” he retorted, 
with his grim wit, ‘‘for he’ll break your neck. 
The horse has only been ridden three times, 
twice by myself, and once by Joe.” 

**But you’ve often said I was a better rider 
than Joe.” Joe was the stable-boy. ‘‘That’s 
@ good uncle, now do.” And I threw my arms 
about his neck and kissed him. 

I knew, by experience, that, when I did this, 
I generally’carried the day. My uncle tried to 
look stern; but I saw he was relenting. He 
made a last effort, however, to deny me. 

**Why not take Dobbin?” he said. 

“Dobbin!” I cried. ‘*Old, snail-paced Dob- 
bin, on such a morning as this. One might as 
well ride a rocking-horse at once.” 

“Well, well,” he said, ‘if I must, I must. 
You'll tease the life out of me if I don’t let you 
have your way. I wish you’d get a husband, 

you minx, you’re growing beyond my control.” 

‘“Humph! A husband. Well, since you say 
80, I'll begin to look out for one to-day.” 

‘*He’ll soon repent of his bargain,” said my 
uncle; but his smile belied his words. ‘You're 
as cross as pie-crust, if you can’t have your way. 
There,” seeing I was about to speak, ‘‘go and 
get ready, while I tell Joe to saddle Milo. You'll 
set the house afire if I don’t send you off.” 

Milo was soon at the door, a gay, mettlesome 
colt, who laid his ears back as I mounted and 
gave me a vicious look I did not quite like. 

“Take care,” said my uncle. ‘It’s not too 
late yet to give it up.” 

I was piqued. 

“T never give up anything,” I said. 

**Not even the finding of a husband, eh?” 

“No. Ill ride down to the poor-house and 
ask old Toby, the’ octogenarian pauper, to have 
me; and you'll be forced to hire Poll Wilkes to 
cook your dinners.” And as I said this, my 
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eyes twinkled mischievously, for uncle was an 
old bachelor, who detested all strange women, 
and had an especial aversion to Poll Wilkes, a 
sour old maid of forty-seven, because, years ago, 
she had plotted to entrap him into matrimony. 
Before he could reply, I gave Milo his head. 
John Gilpin, we are told, went fast; but I 
went faster. It was not long before the colt 
had it all his own way. At first I tried to check 
his speed: but he got the bit in his mouth; and 
all I could do was to hold on and trust to tiring 
him out. Trees, fences and houses went by us 
like wild pigeons on the wing. As long as the 
road was clear, we did well enough, but sud- 
denly coming to a blasted oak, that started out, 
spectre-like, from the edge of a wood, Milo 
shied, twisted half around, and planted his fore- 
feet stubbornly in the ground. I did not know 
I was falling, till I felt myself in a mud-hole, 


} which lay at one side of the road. 


Here was a fine end to my boasted horseman- 
ship! But as the mud was soft, I was not hurt, 
and the ludicrous spectacle I presented soon got 
the upper hand of my vexation. ‘A fine chance 
I have of finding a husband, in this condition,” 
I said to myself, recalling my jest with uncle. 
‘“‘If I could see some mud dryad now, and pass 
myself off for a mud nymph, I might have a 
chance.” And I began to pick myself up. 

‘Shall I help you, Miss?” suddenly said a 
deep, rich, manly voice. 

I looked up, and saw a young man, the sup- 
pressed merri of whose black eyes brought 
$ the blood to my cheek, and made me, for an in- 
’ stant, ashamed and angry. But on glancing 
; again at my dress, I could not help laughing in 
} spite of myself: I stood in the mud, at least six 
‘inches above the tops of my shoes. My riding- 
} skirt was plastered all over, so that it was almost 
3impossible to tell of what it was made. My 
} hands and arms were mud to the elbows, for I 
Shad instinctively extended them, as I fell, in 
order to protect myself. 

The young man, as he spoke, turned to the 
neighboring fence, and taking off the top rail, 
placed it across the puddle, then putting his arm 
around my waist, he lifted me out, though not 
without leaving my shoes behind. While he was 
fishing these out, which he began immediately to 
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do, I stole behind the enormous old oak, to hide } hasten you. He’s waiting in the parlor still,” 
my blushing face, and scrape the mud from my } he said, in a malicious whisper. ‘‘You’ve my 
stockings and riding-skirt. I had managed to } consent, for I like him hugely, only who’d have 
get the first a little cleaner, but the last was still } thought of finding a husband in a mud-puddle.” 
as thick with mud as ever, when my companion; I slipped past my tormentor, preferring to face 
made his appearance with the missing shoes, { even my escort than to run the gauntlet of uncle’s 
which he had scraped till they were quite pre-. wit; and was soon stammering my thanks to Mr. 
sentable, and leading Milo by the bridle. : Templeton, for as such my uncle, who followed 
‘*Pray, let me see you home,” he said. ‘If you } me down, introduced him. 
will mount again, I'll lead the colt; and there; To make short of what else would be a long 
will be no chance of his repeating his trick.” story, what was said in jest turned out to be 
I could not answer for shame. But when in earnest; for in less than six months, in that 
the saddle muttered something about ‘not trou- ; very room, I stood up to become Mrs. Temple- 
bling him.” $ton. How it all came about I hardly know. 
“It’s no trouble, not the least,” he replied, } But I certainly did find a husband on that day. 
standing hat in hand like a knightly cavalier, } Harry, for that is the name by which I call Mr. 
and still retaining his hold on the bridle, ‘and I :Templeton, says that I entered the parlor so 
really can’t let you go alone, for the colt is as } transformed, my light blue tissue floating about 
vicious as he can be, to-day. Look at his ears, {me so like a cloud-wreath, my cheeks so rosy, 
and the red in his eyes. I saw you coming down } my eyes so bright, my curls playing such hide- 
the road, and expected you to be thrown, every ; and-seek about my face, that, not expecting such 
minute, till I saw how well yourode. Nor would : an apparition, he lost his heart at once. He 
it have happened, if he hadn’t ——- and } adds, for he still knows how to compliment as 
stopped, like a trick horse in the circus.’ well as ever, that my gay, yet intelligent talk, 
I cannot tell how soothing was this graceful }so different from the demure Miss he had ex- 
way of excusing my mishap. I stole a glance, | pected, completed the business, 
under my eye-lids, at the speaker, and saw that } : Harry was the son of an old neighbor, who 
he was very handsome and gentlemanly, and ap- } had been abroad for three years, and before that 
parently about six and twenty, or several years { had been at college, so that I had never seen 
older than myself. shim; but uncle remembered him at once, and 
I had hoped that uncle would be out in the} had insisted on his staying till I came down, 
fields, overlooking the men; but as we entered though Harry, from delicacy, would have left 
the gate, I saw him sitting, provokingly, at the after an inquiry about my health. My uncle 
open window; and by the time I had sprung to : was one of those who will not be put off, and so 
the ground, he had come out, his eyes brim full ; Harry remained, ‘The luckiest thing,” he says, 
of mischief. I did not dare to stop, but turning } ‘‘I ever did.” 
to my escort, I said, ‘‘My uncle, sir, won’t you 3 Milo is now my favorite steed, for Harry broke 
walk in,” and then rushed up stairs. > him for me; and we are all as happy as the day 
In about half an hour, just as I had dressed, ; is long, uncle included; for uncle insisted on our 
there was a knock at my door, my uncle’s knock. ; living with him, and I told him, at last, I would 
I could not but open. He was laughing a low, ; consent, “if only to keep Poll Wilkes from 
silent laugh, his portly body shaking all over } cooking his dinners.” To which he answered, 
with suppressed merriment. : looking at Harry, ‘‘You see what a little spit- 
‘“‘Ah! ready at last,” he said. ‘I began to} fire it is, and may bless your stars if you don’t 


despair of you, you were so long, and came to ; ruc the day she went out to FINDA HUSBAND.” 
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We rambled, half-bounding, at sunrise, 
While the East glowed with amber and gold, 


} And rested our limbs at the noon-tide, 
5 
3 
We trod on the jewels of morning, i 
} 


In the coolness of ever-green bowers. 


At evening we danced to the music 
That rose from the moon-mantled wild wood, 
And dreams strewed our pillows with roses, 
Oh! were we not happy in childhood? 


And warbled taught pans of old. 


We joked with the mimicing echoes, 
We laughed with the rose-breathing hours, 
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Ar eighteen Louisa Mildway was a bride. 
Pretty, accomplished and an heiress, she had 
been surrounded with suitors. Her heart gave 
the preference, at last, to Edward Spencer, a 
young lawyer; and the marriage was celebrated 
amid the congratulations of both families. The 
most favorable predictions as to her future hap- 
piness were universal; ‘‘an excellent match,” 
was the general exclamation, ‘love, fortune, 
similarity of tastes, what else have the young 
couple to desire.” 

Unfortunately Louisa was an only daughter, 
and, like most only daughters, considerably 
spoiled. She had been flattered till she had 
become unconsciously exacting and selfish. At 
home, her every whim had been gratified. She 
entertained the idea, too, that her husband 
would indulge her as much as her parents: in 
fact, she fancied that his chief business would 
be the perpetual adoration of his wife. 

Edward, on his part, possessed many sterling 
qualities. He was talented, amiable and affec- 
tionate. He loved his bride. But he had been 
brought up with the notion that a wife ought to 
surrender her every wish to a husband. His 
father, imperious and harsh, had been spoiled 
by his mother, who timid and weak, had yielded 
to him, even when she was in the right. 

Such being the characters and antecedents of 
the young couple, it is not strange that the 
honeymoon had scarcely passed, before a dif- 
ference arose between Louisa and Edward, and 
out of the simplest thing. 

‘‘No more visits,” cried Edward, one day. 
‘“‘How glad I am. Now we can take a walk 


is the hour when everybody is out. I will wear 
my new shawl.” 

‘*But I don’t like fashionable streets.” 

‘‘Nor I the country.” 

‘“‘Pshaw! Make haste.” 

*‘Where to go?” 

**To the country.” 

* An order!” 

**A request; and you are too good not to grant 
$ it,” 

“Yielding to tyranny, however disguised, is 
not kindness, but folly.” 

“*T should like to know which is the tyrant.” 

“You, sir, for requiring me to sacrifice my 
tastes to yours.” 

“Tt is you rather, madam, for taking no notice 
3 of my wishes, and endeavoring to subject me to 
3 your whims.” 

; “In any case I assure you that I am not at al! 
$ disposed to accept the part of victim.” 

‘And certainly [ will not be yours.” 

Edward and Louisa looked at each other for a 
moment, as if they were not quite sure they had 
heard aright; then they sat down with an air of 
mutual defiance, Louisa at her piano, and Ed- 
ward on a divan. 

“Tf I have the weakness to yield to-day,” 
thought she, ‘‘I shall have to yield to-morrow, 
the next day, and every day. He will be the 
master; I shall be the slave. No; I will not 
yield.” 

Edward, on his side, made the following re- 
flection: ‘It is easier to avoid a first fault than 
a second; we must not give up the reins in the 
morning, when there is no certainty of being 








together, without the fear of some one, we ought : able to recover them in the evening.” He took 


to see, comf&g to call on us while we are out.” 


$a book and began reading with imperturbable 


‘‘With all my heart,” answered Louisa, ‘‘I } composure. 


am tired of being in the house.” 

“Then get your bonnet. The day is beautiful; 
we will go out into the country.” 

“‘The country!” Louisa had risen, but now 
stopped. ‘You don’t mean to walk out of town. 
It is dull, dusty, valgar——” 

*‘Vulgar! Where did you get such notions, 
my dear? It is charming. Woods on the hill- 
sides; flowers and brooks in the meadows; birds 
twittering. Come, quick!” 

“T prefer a walk in the fashionable street. It 


Louisa’s fingers did not touch the keys of the 
iano; but the agitation of her little feet, beating 
ouble quick time on the floor, proved that her 
erves were more irritable than her husband’s. 

Edward made a slight movement of impa- 
tience. . 

‘¢My book interests me, madam, and I should 
‘ like to read it quietly.” 
3 « Well?” 
; ‘«But that noise——” 
s 


‘‘Disturbs you? I must practice, sir.” 
35 
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‘sWithout touching the keys? A strange, trial, he resolved to conceal his authority under 


method!” the form of a wish merely. 
‘* All have their own; I am sorry this doesnot: ‘I should very much like,” said he, ‘‘to go to 
please you.” the opera, this evening.” 
And the beating became more and more rapid “‘That’s a desire you can easily satisfy,” re- 
till it was like the roll of a drum. plied Louisa, in her driest tones. 
‘After all,” said Edward, “I can go to the; ‘What toilet shall you wear, this evening?” 
library.” said he, thinking she was about to yield. 
“*T have no desire to prevent you.” “The one you see; my mother will be glad to 
Edward rose. Louisa, seeing he was about to $ see me as I am.” 
leave the room, resumed, ‘‘Your mother! I thought she did not like the 
_ “Tf, however, you decided——” opera.” 
*‘On accompanying you down town? Impos-$ ‘Who said anything about the opera? I do 
sible, madam.” ‘not think the opera is the place where I am in 
Just as he was leaving the room, he turned $ the habit of visiting my mother.” 
round, ‘*Ah! then you are going to your mother’s?” 
“But if, on your side, reflection has disposed; Yes.” 
you-——” “Yet, madam——” 
“To go with you into the country? Never, sir, “‘} wish you much pleasure at the opera, sir.” 
never!” Louisa left the table, made a low curtsey to 
Edward walked leisurely out of the room. her husband, and hastily withdrew. She would 





“Tt is a declaration of war,” said Louisa, in- } never have forgiven herself for letting him see a 
dignantly; ‘‘I accept it.” ; single one of those tears of vexation that were 
And the reflections she indulged were certainly ; gathering under her eyelids. 
little calculated to lead her to make any conces-$ ‘It is more difficult than I fancied,” said 
sion. ‘‘Was that the adorer,” she said, “once y Edward; ‘‘but patience works miracles; I will 
so devoted that he would have run to the world’s } try to prove I am not deficient there.” 
end to fetch her the last new song, so attentive; Louisa found no company at her mother’s, and 
to her every desire that he seemed to anticipate} could not help regretting Meyerbeer’s music a 
her every wish? What a world of perfidious $ little; but she found consolation in the thought 
hypocrisy in view. But if I have been over-} that to soften her husband’s temper, no second 
reached, I will not consent to be treated as} lesson would probably be required, and that such 
vanquished. From this day forth, whatever may } a victory was well worth two or three tedious 
be my husband’s desire, I will take care that} hours. What especially contributed to make her 
mine shall be diametrically opposite.” '} bear the annoyance patiently was the firm per- 
«Oh! oh!” said Edward, on his side, ‘so this } suasion that Edward, far from having had the 
is that even temper, that angelic sweetness. Her} audacity to go alone to the opera, was passing 
education has all to be done over again; and I} his time in a still more disagreeable manner, 
will see to it myself.” moaning and repenting, by himself in his library. 
The quarrel had begun after breakfast; dinner} About ten o’clock Louisa thought the punish- 
hour came, and not the least attempt at reconci-3 ment had lasted long enough. Yielding to a 
liation had been made on either side. They sat$ feeling of compassion she took leave of ‘her 
down to table with no little embarrassment in} mother. She was impatient to see the length- 
their countenances, but both thoroughly resolved }ened countenance and receive the excuses of 
not to submit to the humiliation of making an} the culprit, whom she firmly re@®lved not to 
advance. * pardon without properly laying down all the 
Edward passed from the first course to the } conditions. 
second with an air of the most imperturbable} «You may tell your master that I have re- 
gravity in every feature. Louisa made it a point : turned,” said she to her maid. 
of honor to eat as if she had never been in cir-} The maid replied, 
cumstances more favorable to a good appetite. ‘Master is out, and he told me to say that he 
Edward, however, could not resist the temp-?! should not return before midnight.” 
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tation of endeavoring to ascertain what effect} Louisa’s amazement can only be compared to 
nearly a whole day’s reflection had produced } the burst of anger that followed it. 

upon his wife; but in order to avoid exposing } “T will never forgive him this behavior!” 
himself, by any undue stiffness of manner, to cried she, pulling at her bonnet-strings rather 
the chance of losing the advantage of this first 


than untying them. 
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She forgot, for the moment, that pardon can 
only be refused to those who ask it; and Edward 
did not seem at all inclined to submission. 

It was past twelve when he came home. He 
had all the evening been precisely of the opinion 
those persons entertain who think that authors 
of five-act operas strangely abuse the ears of 
the public; but what a blunder it would have 
been, to show his face at home before the play 
was over! ‘What salutary reflections this long 
absence must have suggested to my wife!” he 
soliloquized, as he came in. ‘How uneasy she 
must have been!” 

Imagine his chagrin, when he found she had 
gone to bed, and learned from the maid that she 
had been asleep for two hours! 

With the aid of resentment and pride, two 
advisers ever opposed to justice and moderation, 
matters from this moment grew worse and worse 
every day. Edward and Louisa, more and more 
embittered against each other, soon had no other 
thought, no other occupation than seeking means 
of mutual annoyance. In their conversations, 
which were of rare occurrence, irony and epi- 
gram were ever on their lips. Every action of 
each was constantly directed to the crossing of 
some taste, desire, or habit of the other. Hap- 
piness and peace had forsaken their home. 

Louisa was one wet day at a friend’s house. 
While the ladies were discussing fashions and 
theatres in the drawing-room, the master of the 
house came home followed by an overgrown 
Newfoundland puppy, whose rough hide and feet 
were dripping wet and plastered with dirt. Glad 
to find himself at home, the animal began to 
shake himself, and scattered around him on the 
carpet and furniture a shower of water not re- 
markable for limpidity; he then began to frisk 
about joyously, leaving on the dresses of his 
mistress and Louisa very perceptible traces of 
every gambol; at last he deposited himself on a 
sky-blue velvet divan between two cushions, the 
trimmings of which he immediately began to 
gnaw by way of amusement. 

When she returned home Louisa was foolish 
enough to relate this scene before her husband, 
and to express her astonishment that any person 
can find pleasure in giving himself the company 
of such a disagreeable inmate. This observation 
was not lost on Edward, for he came home next 
day with a splendid Newfoundland dog, answer- 
ing to the name of Tom. 

During « dinner that Edward gave to some of 
his friends, the conversation happened to fall on 
the instincts and habits of animals; each of the 
guests related his antipathies and preferences. 

“Of all the animals that man has tamed for 





his use or amusement,” said Edward, when his 
turn came to give an opinion, ‘‘the cat is the 
one I most dislike. She is selfish, thievish, and 
cruel; her caresses are not tokens of affection; 
they merely express her wants; no part of the 
kitchen is safe from her depredations. When 
she gets a mouse in her power, what cruel sport 
she finds in giving it the appearance of release, 
that she may have the pleasure of springing 
after and seizing it again, repeating twenty or 
thirty times these vicissitudes of freedom and 
captivity, until satiated with this ferocious plea- 
sure she at last terminates the sufferings of her 
victim by crunching its head. Never did the 
cruelest inquisitor imagine more horrible tor- 
tures for his victim.” 

After this virulent tirade on the part of her 
husband against the feline species, Louisa could 
not do less than procure a cat; she chose a fine 
Maltese, and gave it the name of Raton. 

Like their owners, Tom and Raton did not live 
on the most cordial understanding. Louisa, ever 
ready to fly to her favorite’s assistance, fre- 
quently corrected Tom with no gentle hand. 
Edward, in turn, would lash poor Raton unmer- 
cifully, all which could hardly contribute to 
smooth the way for a reconciliation. 

Among the persons, whom, owing to family 
connections or social position Edward and Louisa 
were obliged to receive, it happened that Edward 
was very partial to some and felt no little aver- 
sion to others. To the latter of these two 
Louisa always made it a point of duty to be as 
agreeable as possible, and to reserve all her 
coldness for the former. It is unnecessary to 
add that Edward made ample reprisals on all 
those individuals whom Louisa liked or abhor- 
red. 

Edward, being of a naturally cheerful dispo- 
sition, had an aversion for dark colors, and 
especially for black, which always suggested to 
him the idea of gloom and mourning. Louisa 
was all at once seized with a passion for black; 
she wore black dresses, black mantelets, black 
shawls, black bonnets, black veils; one would 
have thought she had lost all the members of 
her family. The rejoinder soon came. 

Louisa had said a hundred times that she 
would not change her delightful house for a 
palace. Edward suddenly felt the most insur- 
mountable disgust for this too bustling street. 
Anxious to instal himself in a retreat less splen- 
did and more in harmony, as he pretended, with 
the tendencies lately exhibited in his wife’s toilet, 
he gave notice to leave, and would not wait till 
quarter-day before he removed to a dwelling on 
which the sun never shone, in a dismal old street. 
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were. 


Music even was powerless to restore harmony. 
Yet Edward and Louisa were both endowed with 
good musical taste. Louisa played well on the } 
piano, Edward on the flute. But, as an inevit- 
able consequence of their present mental condi- 
tion, and to the great displeasure of every delicate 
ear in the neighborhood, scarcely had the lady 
pegun playing a piece in G, when the gentleman 
would seem to have a passion for pieces in A; 
and if the gentleman took a fancy to the melan- 
choly movement of an Adagio, the lady would 
immediately strike up with astounding impe- 
tuosity one of the liveliest polkas in her reper- 
tory. 

They lived in this state above a month, re- 
turning epigram for epigram, annoyance by 
annoyance, with such emulation that the most 
insignificant skirmish threatened to assume the 
importance of a regular battle, and the smallest 
cloud seemed pregnant with a tempest. The cup 
was full; only the proverbial drop of water was 
wanted to make it run over: it very soon came. 

One morning, Edward, just as he was leaving 
home for his office, saw Raton spread out at his 
ease on the papers he was going to take with 
him. Tom might have taken this liberty with 
impunity; but for Raton, it was an act of irre- 
verence that could not be too severely punished. 
The presumptuous cat, vigorously grasped by the 
neck, traversed the whole length of the room in 
a curve, the end of which was tangent to a hand- 
some vase of Dresden porcelain standing on the 
mantle-piece. This vase was a present Louisa 
had received on a birth-day; and she prized it 
all the more as it came from her favorite school § 
friend. Attracted by the crash, she at once saw } 
that the real culprit must be her husband, whose ; 
wrath was redoubled by this accident. N 

“You have taught me, sir, to be astonished at } 
nothing,” said she, picking up the fragments. 

‘¢Well, madam, you must lay the blame to that 
plaguy cat, which, as I found him lying on my 3 
papers, I sent through the air to find nother § 
resting-place, and he stupidly alighted on that $ 
vase, though I certainly did not aim at.” ; 

“The plaguy cat has only saved you from $ 
giving me the surprise of some such act of gal- 
lantry one of these days.” 3 

“‘T admire your really wonderful perspicacity, : 
and especially the very amiable character of $ 
your suppositions.” 

‘“*My suppositions of to-day appear by no : 
means unreasonable when compared with my re- 
collections of yesterday,” she answered, tartly. 





“Tt is lamentable that your memory serves 
you less faithfully with respect to your own 
conduct toward me.” 


‘“*My proceedings are but reprisals for your 
own.” 

“You play the part of victim to perfection.” 

*‘Your claim to that of tyrant admits of no 
dispute.” 

‘Dear me! when tyranny is so grievous——” 

“The slave may slip out of the yoke; is not 
not that what you mean, sir?” 

“At any rate, nothing can be easier; hus- 
bands have no Bastille at command to give effect 
to the absolutism women make so much noise 
about.” 

“Tf they had, most of them would throw open 
the doors at once, on the sole condition of never 
hearing of their prisoners again,” she retorted. 

‘Your opinion may not be far from the truth.” 

*¢ And so I have seriously thought of gratifying 
your secret wishes.” 

“Indeed? You have not accustomed me to 
such considerate foresight.” 

‘“‘My mother has already offered me an 
asylum.” 

«Ah! you are a woman of precaution.” 

‘And execution too.” 

‘When you please.” 

‘“‘This evening then, sir.” 

*‘The sooner the better, madam.” 

The quarrel had reached this point when the 
maid entered the room, 

‘¢Here is the doctor, madam.” 

Louisa, having felt poorly for some days past, 
had sent for her doctor. 

Of all the quarrels that had occurred between 
the young couple, this was certainly the most 
serious. Edward bowed to the doctor, and left 
the room, after giving his wife a look of superb 
disdain, who returned him one quite as good. 

What passed between Louisa and her medical 
adviser? Nothing extraordinary. That grave 


3 and learned personage felt of his patient’s pulse, 


inquired about her appetite, her diet, the state 
of her spirits; then, having completed his diag- 
nostic, he wrote out a very innocent prescription 
and withdrew. However, he had scarcely taken 
leave of Louisa, when she fell back in her chair 
pensive and motionless. Torrents of tears soon 
escaped from her eyes. 

«¢Am I not most unhappy!” cried she, with an 
accent of despair. 

But the despair was not of long duration; by 
degrees her forehead resumed its placidity; the 
smile returned to her lips; her cheeks, for a 
moment colorless, recovered all their freshness; 
and even a ray of joy beamed in her eyes. 

“Yes,” said she, with enthusiasm; ‘it is a 
sacred duty; I will accomplish it.” 

And she almost immediately added: 
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“A duty! I will make it a pleasure; nay, 
source of happiness.” 

This agitation was succeeded by the calm of a 
sweet reverie; the subject of this reverie must 
have been very absorbing; Louisa forgot her} 
bedtime. 

Nor did she go to her mother’s, as she had 
threatened her husband. 

Edward, on his side, did not pass a very 
pleasant day. If he was convinced of being 
right in principle, he did not feel equally assured 
as to the propriety of his conduct. 

‘*Perhaps,” thought he, ‘‘I have carried my 
provocations beyond the limits of decorum. It 
is a duty for the strong to be indulgent toward 
the weak. I might without any dereliction of § 
my rights adopt henceforth a more conciliatory } 


manner, persuade and not command, gild the; 
And} 


chain instead of showing its nakedness. 
have I not exaggerated the consequences of my 
rights? A sovereign arbiter in all serious mat- 
ters, ought I not to mitigate the effects of that 
superiority by showing that, in small matters, I 
can be as yielding as any. I have been wrong, 
it must be confessed, and my errors are irrepar- 
able; for, situated as we now are, I cannot re- 
trace my steps. The slightest advance on my 
part, the least word of regret would doubtless 
prevent a scandal I deplore; but that advance 
Louisa would look upon as the triumph of her 
principles; that word, if I uttered it, would be 
my abdication. It is therefore useless to look 
back; the mischief is done, there is no remedy, 
let us meet it with the firmness of a philosopher.” 

Edward’s surprise the next morning may be 
easily imagined, when he saw Lousia resume 
her usual place at the breakfast-table. 

He scanned her countenance in vain to dis- 
cover some trace of the anger that animated it 
the day before; its expression was perfectly 
composed; only she looked pale. Edward, attri- 
buting to indisposition what was only the natural } 
consequence of a sleepless night, thought he could } 
not dispense with the ordinary attention of the $ 
usual question: 

**You are poorly, madam?” 

‘“‘T have been,” answered Louisa; ‘‘ but I think 
myself well now.”’ 

The tone of her voice was extremely sweet. 
Edward was all amazement. 

Toward the end of the meal, Lousia said to 
Rose: 


“Yesterday was the opening of the shooting 


season: try and get some woodcock, and cook 
them for dinner.” 


Edward was fond of game, and was taken by } 


surprise. What could Louisa mean? He could 


a; not help remarking to himself, that the project 


} of separation which was to have been realized 
; the preceding evening stood adjourned, that his 
wife had made him a concession, the first since 
; their marriage, and that, during the whole 
‘ breakfast she had not given him an angry look, 
a bitter word, nor a stinging epigram. 
*‘As we are to have woodcock for dinner,” 
\ said he, in a good-humored tone, ‘‘you ought, 
Lousia, to invite your uncle Joseph to come and 
take part of them.” 

Uncle Joseph was one of those on whom the 
gentleman had most frequented avenged his 
lady’s coldness to his own friends. 

Edward had therefore returned Louisa’s kindly 
act by another; but he kept upon his guard. 

‘*Women are clever,” thought he; ‘“‘ what they 
cannot obtain by direct means, they will en- 
deavor to get by indirect. Who knows but this 
unexpected deference may be a bait for my 
generosity? Perhaps she hopes to bring me, 
} through gratitude, to that steep decline of con- 
} cessions which it is impossible to reascend when 
you have once reached the bottom. Of course 
I cannot think of meeting a smiling face with a 
repulsive one; but one may smooth one’s brow 
without being driven into an act of weakness, 
and I shall take care not to relinquish the firm- 
ness which is both necessary and prudent.” 

Thus hostilities were suspended between Ed- 
ward and Louisa; they both appeared, one from 
a settled plan, the other from reciprocity, care- 
fully to avoid every disagreeable allusion, un- 
pleasing reflection, and provoking expression: 
but as they had lost the habit of saying amiable 
$ things, few such were uttered, and once or twice 
the conversation stopped short. 

3 It was not, indeed, an absolute peace; but one 
Sof those truces which make way for it, and 
: during which the soldiers of both camps, with- 
; out shaking hands, give each other a passing 
3 salutation. 
; The day had begun too well to finish ill. Ed- 
; ward, in one of those moments of retrospect 
when a man becomes his own confessor, remem- 
% bered the erial flight of poor Raton. He very 
much regretted it, and looked round for the cat, 
in order to make his peace with conscience by 
’ giving him at least the indemnity of a caress; 
but Raton was neither on the carpet nor on the 
; divan, nor even on the portfolios which had been 
: his point of departure for his adventurous flight. 
‘‘Where has that poor Raton hidden himself?” 
: asked he of the maid. 

‘*Raton is gone, sir; I carried him this morn- 
ing to mistress’s motber as a present.” 

i Raton, the gentleman’s aversion, and madam’s 
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banished from the house! d 

The thing appeared so extraordinary, so in- 
comprehensible to Edward, that the statement 
was repeated over and over before he could 
believe it, 

Having been invited by Louisa, in accordance 
with Edward’s request, uncle Joseph could not 
well do otherwise than accept. It was not how- 
ever without some reluctance that he yielded to 
his niece’s pressing invitation. Great was his 
surprise, therefore, when on entering the draw- 
ing-room, he saw Edward advance to meet him 
with a smile of welcome, take him cordially by 
the hand, and have nothing but kind words for 
him. 

Another cause for surprise was yet in store; 
perhaps still more agreeable. Tom, the snarling 





favorite, the pretext of so many differences, was , Tom, did not come to salute him with the usual 
} growl when he entered. 


‘*You have shut up Tom, have you not!” in- 
quired uncle Joseph of his nephew. 

*‘T have done better than that,” answered Ed- 
ward: “in court to-day, consellor Daniel con- 
gratulated me on the advantage of possessing so 
fine a dog as Tom, and appeared so anxious to 
have him, that on my return home I at once sent 
him the object of his admiration, glad enough 
to find an opportunity to get rid of a trouble- 
some animal who bit my friends and annoyed 
my wife.” 

From that day to this, Edward and Louisa 
have had no more quarrels. Each thus tacitly 
apologized to the other. Both, ever since, try 
to please and be pleased, and not make the silly 
attempt to CONQUER. 





Basy Myrta—darling Myrta, 
Myrta with the wondrous eyes, : 

How we love her—how we prize her, 
Angel ’scaped from Paradise! 

With her round cheek redly flushing; 
And her softly stammered words, 

Sound like sweetest music gushing 

From the throats of Summer birds. 





When the roses sweet perfuming, 
Loaded all the Summer air; 
And white lilies, sweetly blooming, 
Smiled in beauty pure and fair. 
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Then this sunbeam, earthward roving, 
In our quiet dwelling shone: 

Won by words and looks of loving, 

There remained and called it home. 


Often when the day declineth, 

To the solemn hush of night; 
Fear we lest our dear one pineth 

For her home of cloudless light, 
Far unto the far off Heaven, 

Turn the eyes so large and soft; 
And we dread lest earth’s ties riven, 
Our fair angel soar aloft! 





BY EDWARD 


Atong in the midst of a desert! 
Desolation is reigning around, 
But the coldest, completest and darkest 
Deep down in my bosom is found. 
As I look at the desert before me 
I shrink with a shuddering start, 
Yet the desert in view is a garden 
Compared with the one in my heart. 
Everything that had being is withered, 
Not a shrub, not a tree, not a flower 
Is left to relieve the dark horror 
That clings to the present sad hour. 3 








STANZAS. 








A. DABBY. 


The birds that were here with their music, 
Far, far from their nest-tree have fled, 
And their young that were giving such promise, 
Wo’s me! for the young ones are dead. 
There was Hope! I remember her beauty— 

In what favored land does she stray? 
I’m afraid that I hardly should know her 
If she came to this desert to-day. 
Ah, well! perhaps the far future 
Reserveth a kindlier fate; 
And, patience, I pray thee sustain me 
While here in the desert I wait. 
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BY E. W. DEWEES. 





Merry Maggy Lee was a beauty of the kind 
which is termed artless. Her pretty, innocent 
ways—her fresh, careless laugh; her keen— 
almost rollicking enjoyment of mischief, gave 
one the idea, that, without being in the least a 
vulgar romp, she was a joyous child of nature, 
unspoiled and untamed by the artificialities of 
fashionable life in which fate had thrown her. 

Her appearance favored this impression. 
Though tall, her figure was girlish. Her curls 
were of the childish flaxen, slightly glinted with 
gold, and they surrounded a fair, rosy face, 
with bright, laughter-loving eyes, as blue, and 
clear, and innocent-looking as the heavens them- 
selves. 

Trust them not, for all that—oh, unwary 
youth! nor dare to gaze too long into their 
clear depths! Those eyes know well their syren 
power, for all their meek and dove-like, or per- 
chance careless and merry glances. Trust not 
that rosy mouth, for all its child-like smile—for 
it knows when and how to pout and to coax, 
and laugh, till it wile the very heart out of 
your bosom ere you knowit. Trust not those 
dancing curls—that witching dimple—trust her 
not at all, that sweet, artless, innocent Maggy 
- Lee, for with all her artlessness she is the 
arrantest little flirt in all Philadelphia. She 
flirts for mischief—she flirts for sentiment— 
she flirts for pleasure, and she flirts for spite. 
Flirting is her occupation and her pastime. 
She is as wild, as coy, as gay, as mischievous, 
and as alluring as a very Undine fresh from her 
native element. 

At the time I have chosen to introduce her 
to my readers, she had just finished her first 
winter in society, and she and her two intimate 
friends, Sophy B—— and Ellen C——, sat in her 
room having one of those confidential, delightful, 
mystic “talks,” peculiar to girls under twenty 
—happy creatures that they are. Past pleasure 
and trumphs were discussed, and then came the 
sad theme of their coming banishment from these 
scenes. A long summer’s rest in the country 
had been decreed by doctors and parents, and 
the edict was to go into effect the next day. 
Sophy and Ellen were going, with their families, 
to a large boarding-house in West Chester; but 
the motherless Maggy was condemned by her 








father, who was not able to accompany her, to 
rusticate at the farm-house of her old nurse, 
who lived in the same neighborhood, fortunately, 
and where she had been sent nearly every year 
from childhood up. 

Feelingly did our artless beauty bewail her 
unpromising prospects. No hopes of being ad- 
mired—no gaieties—no flirtations in view; she 
was in despair till one of the friends, Sophy, 
chanced to observe, 

“Strange to say, it seems we are to have 
Howard Clinton for a fellow boarder. He con- 
fided to my brother Bob, who is his particular 
friend, you know, that he is thoroughly dis- 
gusted with city life and its ways; and he has 
made a vow, or something of the kind, never to 
marry a city girl, no matter how charming she 
may seem. He has positively resolved on offer- 
ing his heart, hand, and fortune to a rustic 
maid, or no one; and he is now on a pilgrimage 
to the country in search of his ideal milk-maid. 
Did you ever hear of anything so romantic?” 

‘¢Why he is another Celebs!” laughed Maggy. 
‘‘What kind of a creature is he? not so tiresome 
as his prototype, I hope.” 

**Not tiresome at all,” answered Sophy, ‘‘he 
is ‘splendid ;’ (feminine term of superlative com- 
mendation) he is handsome, and very agreeable; 
only crotchety, as all your bright people are. 
How does it happen you never saw him?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” replied Maggy, 
yawning. ‘I remember now I did see him once 
at Mrs. B——’s, but it was across the room, and 
he did not see me.” 

‘I'd give my prettiest ring,” continued Sophy, 
‘¢to follow him on his pilgrimage for only one 
day—this Coelebs in search of a shepherdess 
wife. Oh, if we could but dress up, and post 
up some country beauty in the neighborhood to 
play the part of poetical milk-maid, would it not 
be a delicious piece of mischief, and what fun 
we should have over it!” 

“Oh, delicious! I’ve hit upon it! Ill do it 
myself!” cried Maggy, her eyes dancing with 
merriment. ‘I’ll do the poetical shepherdess 
myself!” 

‘You, Maggy? how? how?” 

‘*Nothing easier. Mr. Clinton don’t know me, 
I shall be living at old mammy —— of 
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course will stand for my mother—the farm is ¢ smoothing it, she tossed and tumbled it well, 
just close by the boarding-house, and he can: declaring that as shepherdesses were never 
hardly fail to meet me, in his walks—or at least known to comb their hair, she should despair 
I will take care he shall—and then, I’m a per- { of being credited if she overlooked that point. 
fect Fanny Kemble for acting; you'll see how; The greatest difficulty lay with the crook. 
I'll play my part. Oh, I'll manage it all, and } Maggy was of the opinion that a shepherdess 
report progress as the affair advances. Oh, 3} without a crook was but a paltry affair, and 
Sophy, what a lucky thought of yours! We} would by no means forego it. But as these for- 
shall not want for amusement this summer.” ’ merly useful implements have gone entirely out 

The plan, objectionable as it may appear to {of fashion, such a thing was not to be had for 
those of my readers who are so fortunate as to} love or money. Indeed the girls felt a very 
possess ‘high moral principles,” was warmly 3 natural objection to going about to the village 
applauded by these graceless girls. So leaving stores or elsewhere inquiring for shepherd’s 
them plotting over their reprehensible scheme, I } crooks, having an intuitive feeling that the de- 
take the opportunity to introduce my hero. mand would occasion ridicule or amazement. 

Howard Clinton was one of those highly gifted } So, after great consultations, this important de- 
mortals who are continually baulked, and har- ; ficit was supplied by means of one of nurse Pat- 
rassed, and distressed by their own superior; sey’s broken pot-hooks covered with paper, 
qualities. Too generous and nice in his sense } being tied to a strait stick; the joining being 
of honor, ever to have made a successful busi- } concealed by a knot of ribbon. 
ness man, it was lucky for him that he inherited And so our heroine, thus accoutred, sat under 
an ample, independent fortune, or he would have 3 the shade of a maple tree, plaiting a garland of 
speedily been in trouble. On other points his { leaves, and affecting to watch the flock of sheep 
peculiar disposition showed an equally unfortu- } which fed as usual in the meadow. 
nate leaning. He could neither love, hate, nor; At the proper time, as though he had his cue, 
reason like other people, and the world resented ; enter the hero, Mr. Clinton. 
this; for what the world cannot understand, it; At sight of the shepherdess he started, looked 
sets down as blameworthy. Besides, his too { puzzled, and then with a smile, whether of 
poetical nature looked for golden fruits on every } amusement or pleasure is uncertain, approached 
road-side briar, and too often his eager hand her, and immediately, as a well-trained shep- 
found, and felt, only the thorns. herd should, fell into conversation. 

Thus, being heartily, and for him quite na- Maggy played her part of rustic innocence 
turally, disgusted with the artificialities of con-$and ignorance with much spirit, and greatly to 
ventional life, he readily concluded that if this } her own approval; though perhaps a judge of 
was all hollowness, its opposite must be all sin- } such performance might have thought the part 
cerity. Hence originated some remarks to his $ slightly overdone. The hero, however, showed 
friend, which these silly girls speedily exagge- {no signs of mistrust. He appeared to have no 
rated into a Quixotic expedition to the country { misgivings that his shepherdess was other than 
in search of a rustic wife. But to return to the $a bona-fide one, and altogether, Maggy in high 
plotters. glee, reported her ‘‘scene first, act first,” to her 

According to programme they reached their } friends as a highly successful and amusing per- 
summer destination, and at a fitting opportunity 3 formance. 
after Mr. Clinton’s arrival, behold our heroine Scene second was full as piquant. Clinton, 
seated on a rock in the meadow adjoining nurse 3 according to Maggy’s account, proved himself 
Patsey’s house, properly costumed for her part, } the most gullible of mortals, and he had offered, 
awaiting the advent of her shepherd, that is Mr. } out of pure philanthrophy, to teach the poor, 
Clinton, whom she expected to pass that way, by } ignorant shepherdess to read. 
reason of a message from her fellow conspira-} These reading lessons accordingly took place, 
tors, to the effect that he had at breakfast an- } and Maggy reported her teacher delighted and 
nounced his intention of going to shoot in said } astonished at her intelligence, which sometimes 
meadow. even went so far as to anticipate a word or letter 

Maggy’s toilet arrangements were simple. A } not yet imparted from the tutor’s store of know- 
plain white dress (not starched) and a gipsey $ ledge. 
flat, is the legitimate costume for shepherdesses, For a week or two this topic was the only one 
as all the world knows. Her hair she arranged $ talked of by the mischievous trio, and it was 
by simply taking out her comb and letting it fall } wonderful how much merriment they extracted 
in curls around her head. Only, instead of ‘from it. But gradually their interest flagged a 
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little, and Maggy grew more reserved, or at least 
less amusing on this theme, so that the subject 
finally dropped. Probably as Maggy now never 
introduced it, they imagined that she, like them- 
selves, was tired of the frolic, and the meetings 
had ceased to take place. 

Not so, however. No day passed that did not 
find Mr. Clinton at the feet of his shepherdess. 
He was now giving her a reading lesson, or 
rather reading with her, (so astonishing had 
been her progress) now bringing her some rare 
flower, or curiosity to examine—now wandering 
with her up and down beneath the spreading 
maples. 

A sad change meanwhile had come over the 
merry shepherdess. She was no longer the 
blithe, careless girl we knew; her manner was 
often constrained—almost awkward; always dig- 
nified and somewhat reserved, as though she 
were striving to retain her own self-respect, or 
at least determined to demand respect from 
others. At times a look of trouble, almost dis- 
tress quivered about her mouth, and often tears 
rose to the blue eyes, till now unused to aught 
but smiles. Gone all her winning rogueries— 
gone her merry coquetries—yet there was some- 
thing deep and tender left in their place that was 
more than worth them all. 

The short summer weeks were already gone, 
and the parting day had arrived. Shepherd and 
shepherdess met as was their wont. Maggy was 
in unhoped for good spirits. Perhaps, in spite 
of every other consideration, she was relieved 
that her part was nearly played out. She even, 
with some of her old grace, presented Mr. Clin- 
ton with a little bunch of forget-me-nots, which 
she had gathered by the brook. 

After an interview of more than the usual 
length Mr. Clinton rose and stood before Maggy. 
With an altered look and voice he said, as he 
made her a low bow, 

“‘T believe, Miss Lee, our performance is over 
for the season. Possibly I have not played the 
role originally assigned me, but what of that, if 
I have been able to improvise one more to my 
taste.” 

There was a merry twinkle about his eyes, 
which would have taken the sting from these 
sarcastic words, could Maggy have seen it. But 
she did not. Her face burning with shame was 
She felt all the agonies 


hidden in her hands. 
of discovered guilt. 
She struggled long with her conflicting feel- 
ings, but as last raising her head she said, with 
true dignity, 
‘‘There is at least one consolation for me in 
this humiliating moment, Mr. Clinton. It is that 


Iam the dupe, and’not you. I have been much 
to blame, I know,” she eentinued, beginning to 
gtve way in her stateliness, ‘‘ but believe at least, 
that my thoughtlessness was not heartlessness; 
or at any rate, tell me you forgive me.” It was 
all up with her dignity now, and she was sobbing 
like a child. 

Clinton, who had meant to show some masterly 
generalship on this occasion, when he fancied he 
had everything in his own hands, was completely 
disconcerted by this simple, but unexpected 
manceuvre of the enemy’s. Like most men, 
especially those who have had no sisters, he 
supposed that crying was well nigh as serious 
a thing as dying, and in common with all his 
sex, felt an impatient desire at all events to put 
an immediate stop to it, without knowing how to 
do so. 

**Confound it,” he muttered to himself, as he 
stalked up and down eyeing Maggy uneasily, 
‘“‘this is a serious matter—and I am a fool of a 
brute.” Then to Maggy, ‘‘Pray, pray, Miss 
Lee—don’t”—an ugly fix to be in—/aside) “I 
hope I have not hurt your feelings, Maggy, Miss 
Lee—indeed I did not mean any unkindness.” 
No improvement on Maggy’s part, notwithstand- 
ing sturdy efforts, till at last, after a pause, Mr. 
Clinton said impatiently, 

*‘T would really like to know what you are 
crying for?” 

‘*Because,” answered Maggy, rather illogic- 
ally, ‘it has been like a weight of guilt on my 
soul that I was deceiving you, and I am so glad 
it was not so.” 

‘¢And did you really think you were imposing 

upon me, with that trumpery little gipsey hat, 
and that pot-hook tied to a stick?” asked Clin- 
¢ ton, smiling kindly at her. ‘Why I knew you 
were a sham the first moment I saw you, and 
was not long in finding out all about you, in- 
$ cluding your kind intentions toward me.” 
; Maggy looked up laughing through her tears 
3 at the pot-hook illusion, and answered joyously, 
; “Oh, then its all right; you have had your 
amusement, and I have had mine. So we part 
friends I am happy.” 

‘If we part, we certainly part friends,” said 
Mr. Clinton, seriously. ‘But, Maggy, I want 
you to be to me the friend from whom a man 
$ never parts—a wife.” 
$ 1 think it best at this point to avail myself of 
a time-honored custom of prudent writers, and 
leave the scene which followed *‘ to the imagina- 
tion of the reader.” Of course there were sweet 
} things said, and sweeter things looked, and then 
came explanations and confessions. Maggy made 
a clean breast of it, from her first thoughtless 
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engagement in the frolic, till later, feeling her- 
self tangled in her own web of deceit, she had 
been forced for very shame, to continue the patt 
she had begun. And Clinton made his counter 
confession. That he had at first, on discovering 
her project, merely intended to take his revenge 
on a bold girl by a flirtation. How he had gra- 
dually become acquainted with said bold girl; 
had weighed her character coolly and impar- 
tially, (so he said) until at last fully informed, 
and fully determined, he had deliberately placed 
his happiness in her keeping, as a purely philo- 
sophical proceeding, if one might judge by his 
statement. Superficial observers, he said, de- 
ceived by appearances, might call Maggy a flirt, 
but he, who knew her—he knew her to be only 
a light-hearted, merry girl, with the making of 
a noble woman in her. 

And this impartial, and unbiased judgment 
proved perfectly correct. 

When the farce of ‘‘ Playing Shepherdess” was 
over, and the grand drama of life begun, Maggy 
fully justified Mr. Clinton’s discernment. She 
proved a noble wife and mother—and the buoy- 





ant spirits which in her youth were almost too 
exuberent, were, later in life, when more under 
control, a blessing to herself and household. To 
the more thoughtful, and melancholy tempera- 
ment of her husband, they were as vital and re- 
freshing, as the sun and breezes of heaven, to 
the sturdy forest tree, which with all its strength 
would pine and die without them. 

There is in their characters that most rare 
blessing now-a-days among married people, per- 
fect adaptation. Her gayety is a counterpoise 
to his gravity—his steadiness, to her versatility 
and so forth. Their sympathy is perfect; and 
often does Clinton, in recalling the past, hug 
himself with satisfaction to think, that instead 
of being frightened off, on discovering Maggy’s 
mischievous plot, as many men would have been, 
or later, seduced off by the temptation of having 
in his power a dramatic, and apparently just 
punishment for such a scheme against his happi- 
he had had the good policy to turn this mischief 
ness, (or vanity) as most men would have been, 
plotting enemy into the most loving and faithfal 
of allies. 





FOUND. 
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BY REV. GEORGE W. ROGERS. 





One day to the wood, 
In deep thought I went, 
Not knowing while there, 
What was my intent. 


In the green shade rose 
A floweret fair, 

As the stars that shine, 
Or as blue eyes are. 


This plant I would pluck, 
But, turning to me, 
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It said, “Shall I fade, 
When broken, for thee?” 


So the roots and ground 
With spade I laid bare; 

By my green-house then 
I placed it with care. 


Once more I set it 

*Mid bright sun and rain; 
Now it puts forth buds 

And blossoms again. 





THE PERISHED DREAM. 





BY MARY E. WILCOX. 





Tue brightest, briefest, vainest dream 
That ever transfigured my life, is o’er! 
How utterly desolate all things seem 
Since that glory is faded to shine no more! 
I feel like one who suddenly wakes 
From dreams of green forests and fields of corn. 
And shudders to see how the cold morn breaks— 
The solemn and bitter December morn! 


It is gone forever—that beautiful dream 
That seemed of my very life a part! 

It has paled away like the sunset’s gleam, 
And left me a sick and weary heart. 

I know that this anguish will pass away— 
That time’s slow balm will allay my pain— 

But nothing so bright, in this weary wo-ld, 
Ever shone before, or can shine again. 
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[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1856, by Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CONTINUED FROM VOL. XXXI., PAGE 440. 


CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 
FALLING ASLEEP. 

Oh! mother Earth! upon thy lap 
Th y, weary ones receiving, 

= o’er them, silent as a dream, 

y grassy mantle weaving, 

Fold oftly, in thy long embrace, 
That heart so worn and broken, 

And cool its pulse of fire beneath 
Thy shadows old and oaken. 

WHIrTrieR. 

MEANWHILE the friends assembled down stairs 
in Mrs. Helmstedt’s parlor, waited anxiously for 
her summons. 

Presently the bell rang and Nelie Houston 
sprung up quickly to answer it. And soon after 
she left, Margaret appeared, but with a face, so 
changed, so aghast, that all who beheld it were 
stricken with fear and wonder! It wore no ex- 
pression of grief, or terror, or anxiety—it looked 
as if all these emotions were impossible to it 
henceforth—it looked awed and appalled, as 
though some tremendous revelation of sin or 
suffering, or both, had fallen like a thunderbolt 
upon that young brow, and stricken childhood 
from it at once and forever! 

Ralph Houston, who was waiting for her ap- 
pearance, sprang up to meet her, and alarmed 
at her expression of countenance, hastened to- 
ward her exclaiming, 

‘¢‘Margaret, Margaret! what is it?” 

But with a gesture of almost awfu! solemnity 
she waived him away, and silent as a visitant 
from the grave passed through and left the room. 

Ralph gazed after her in consternation, and 
then turned upon his father a look of mute in- 
quiry. 

The colonel gravely shook his head and re- 
mained silent. 

Margaret did not return. 

Some hours subsequent to this, near midnight, 
were assembled in the chamber of death, old Col. 
and Mrs. Compton, the Houstons, Dr. Hartley 


and Mr. Wellworth—all the family and friends, § 


in fact, except—Margaret. 
her appearance since. With that look of annihi- 
lated youth, she had passed through the parlor 
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and gone out. All wondered at her absence 
from the dying bed of her idolized mother; but 
none expressed an opinion upon the subject. 

The chamber was dimly lighted by a shaded 
lamp that stood upon the hearth, and reversing 
the natural course of light, threw the shadows 
in strange fantastic shapes to the ceiling. It 
projected the shadow of Mr. Wellworth, who 
stood at Mrs. Helmstedt’s feet, up over the bed 
until it looked like the form of some dark spirit 
swooping down to snatch the soul of the dying. 

Mrs. Helmstedt lay on her back, with her head 
quite low, and her hands wandering gently over 
the white quilt as if in search of some other 
clasping hands—sometimes murmuring softly to 
herself in calm delirium, and occasionally open- 
ing her eyes and looking around cognizantly as 
though recognizing all who were present, and 
missing one who was not, 

Nelie stood at her right hand, often bending 
anxiously over her. 

Another hour passed, and still Marguerite 
Helmstedt lay in a state of gentle whispering 
delirium, varied with brief, lucid intervals. Was 
it in the former, or the latter of these conditions, 
that she breathed the name of her mother, then 
of her father, then of Nelie? 

At the sound of her own name, Mrs. Houston 
bent to listen to her words. 

‘“‘Nelie, dearest,” she murmured, very softly, 
‘‘when prisoners die, their bodies are given up 
to their friends, are they not?” 

“Yes, surely, dearest Marguerite, when they 
have friends to claim their bodies,” answered 
the lady, greatly wondering at the strange direc- 
tion the dying woman’s delirium had now taken. 

‘‘And if they have not friends, then they are 
buried in the prison grounds, are they not?” 
continued Mrs. Helmstedt. 

‘*Of course, I suppose so, dear Marguerite.” 

«But, Nelie, I have friends to claim my body, 
after death, have I not?” 

‘‘What do you say, dearest?” inquired Mrs. 


She had not made} Houston, bending closer down, for the voice of 


the dying was nearly extinct. 
“IT say, Nelie, dear, when my spirit flees, it 
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would not leave this poor, racked frame behind § 
in the prison! Claim my body, Nelie! and bury 
it anywhere! anywhere! out of this prison!” 

Yes, dearest Marguerite! be content. I will 
do it,” answered Mrs. Houston, soothingly, as 
she would have spoken to a maniac. 

‘*What does she say?” asked old Mrs. Comp- 
ton. 

“Oh, nothing to any purpose, mother. She 
is wandering dreadfully in her mind,” whispered 
the unsuspicious Nelie. As if calmed by her 
friend’s promise, Mrs. Helmstedt lay perfectly 
quiet for a few moments, and then her fair, thin 
hand went wandering over the quilt as if to clasp 
that other loving hand, and not meeting it, she 
opened her large, dark eyes, turning them about 
the dusky room as in search of some one, then 
she raised and fixed them with a wild gaze upon 
that sinister shadow that swooped over her head. 

At this moment the door was quietly opened 
and Margaret entered. Her face had again 
changed. It now wore the look of one who had 
in this short space of time suffered, struggled, 
and overcome—of one who had gazed steadily 
in the face of some appalling trial and nerved 
her heart to meet it—the look, in short, of a 


f her mother’s side for an instant, to hear what 
he had to say. 

; ‘*My dear child, I myself am of the opinion 

that we had all best retire fromthe room. Shall 

you be afraid to stay here and watch alone?” 

$s Oh, no, doctor, no!” 

**¢But not alone art thou if One above doth 
guide thee on thy way!’ Very well, return to 
your pious watch, my child, and be sure upon 
the least sign of change to call me quietly. I 
shall stay in the next room.” 

‘Yes, doctor,” said Margaret, going softly 
back to her place. 

‘*Come, friends! I think we had better retire 
and leave this child with her mother,” said the 
doctor. 

“Bid me good-night first,” said Mrs. Helm- 
stedt, as they all prepared to withdraw. 

They all drew near her bed—Mrs. Houston 
nearest. 

**You last, Nelie, you last, dear Nelie!” said 
Mrs. Helmstedt, as Mrs. Houston stooped to re- 
ceive her kiss. 

One by one they bade her good-night and left 
the room. Mrs. Houston, by request, lingered 
longer. 

*«Come closer, Nelie—closer still—bend down,” 








martyr who had conquered the fear of torture} 
and of death, and was prepared to offer up her } whispered Mrs. Helmstedt, ‘I have one last favor 
life. But from this night, through all time, Mar- ; to ask of you, dear Nelie! A trifle, yet I im- 
garet’s face never resumed its youthful character ; plore it. A foolish one, perhaps, for little may 


of simplicity and freedom. 

On coming into the room her eyes were at} 
once turned toward her mother, and the first} 
object that met their glance was the large, starry 
eyes fixed as if magnetized upon the swooping } 
shadow on the ceiling. 

Margaret went at once to the fire-place and} 
removed the lamp from the hearth to the mantle- 
piece, and placed an alabaster shade over it, thus 
reducing the spectres, and bringing the unna- 
tural relations of shadow and substance into 
harmony again. Then she went softly to her 
mother’s side and slipped her hand into that 


wandering hand, that now closed fondly and} 


contentedly upon it. The clasp of her child’s 
slender fingers seemed to recall the wandering 
senses of Mrs. Helmstedt. Her dark eyes soft- 
ened from their fixed and fiery gaze, as she} 
turned them on her loving child, murmuring, 

‘‘Margaret! my little Margaret.” 

And presently she said, ‘‘It is time you were 
at rest, dear friends. Bid me good-night. Mar- 
garet will lie down here by me. And we will 
sleep.” 

No one seemed inclined to comply with this 
proposition, until Mrs. Helmstedt, looking an- 
noyed, Dr. Hartley beckoned Margaret, who left 


N s reck the soul, even if it survive, where or how 
; : the cast off body lies. But—do not lay me here, 
’ Nelie! Lay me at the feet of my father and 
{ mothe, under the old trees at Plover’s Point. 
$ Do you promise me?” 
‘‘Yes—yes, dearest Marguerite,” faltered 
’ Nelie, through her gushing tears. 
} ‘‘Now kiss me and go to bed. Good-night.” 
’ Mrs. Houston left the room, and the mother 
3 and child were once more alone together. 
; “Are you sleepy, little Margaret?” 
3 ‘No, dearest mamma.” 
: I am, and so ought you to be, my dove. 
; Come, loosen your wrapper lie down on the bed 
beside me, and I will pat your little shoulder 
; softly until we both fall to sleep as we used to do, 
} long ago, Margaret,” said Mrs. Helmstedt, speak- 

ing with a playfulness, strange and incompre- 
hensible to her child, who though her heart 
} seemed almost breaking, and though these ten- 
der words and acts weakened and unnerved her, 
prepared to comply. Once more she lay down 
by her mother’s side and felt the gentle hand 
upon her neck, and the cooing voice in her ear 
as that dying mother sought, as heretofore, to 
soothe her child to sleep. 

Let us draw the curtain and leave them so. 
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The friends dismissed from Mrs. Helmstedt’s 
death bed re-assembled in the parlor. The doc- 
tor lingered there for a moment to take some 
little refreshment previous to resuming his watch 
in the spare room above. 

‘¢What do you think of her now, doctor?” in- 
quired Mrs. Compton. 

“T think, madam, that the quieter she remains 
the longer her life will last—she will live— 
through the night probably—through the mor- 
row possibly.” 

The night indeed was far spent. No one 
thought of retiring to rest. The doctor took a 
lamp and a book and went softly up stairs to sit 
and watch in the room adjoining Mrs. Helm- 
stedt’s. And the party who were left below 
gathered around the little wood-fire that even at 
this season, the chilly nights on the bleak Island 
rendered necessary. 

Amid the distress and confusion that had 
reigned throughout the house since the mis- 
tress’ illness, no usual household duty save only 
the getting of meals and the making of beds had 
been attended to. Among other neglected mat- 
ters the window-shutters had remained open all 
night. So that the first faint dawn of morning 
was plainly visible through the windows. 

As soon as it was daylight, the sad party sepa- 


;to get her to sleep! And sleep is such a bless- 
$ ing.” 

: ‘Sleep is such a blessing,” these were the 
Slast words of Marguerite Helmstedt. Saying 
’them, her eyes turned with unutterable love 
’ upon the little form sleeping beside her, and her 
hand essayed again its soothing part, but that 
dying hand was too feeble, and it slipped, power- 
less, from its work. 

; Margaret, at the same moment, opened her 
‘ eyes, with that distressed, perplexed expression 
wherewith we first awake after a great sorrow. 
But in an instant all was remembered! Her 
mother dying since yesterday! Simultaneously 
with this anguish of recovered memory, came 
that strange power, self-control, with which this 
} young creature was so greatly endowed. 

‘How are you, sweet mother?” she asked, 
: calmly. " 

The lips of the dying woman fluttered and 
faintly smiled, but no audible sound issued 
‘thence. Her powers of speech had failed. Mar- 
garet grew deadly pale. 

‘Do not be alarmed, and do not worry her 
swith questions. She is very much exhausted. 
’ The doctor will give her a cordial presently,” 
said the pitying Nelie, seeking to conceal the 
terrible truth. But had she looked for an in- 





reer. 





rated—old Mrs. Compton going about to take } stant into that pale, resolute face, she would not 
upon herself, for the better comfort of the family, ; have feared any unseemly outburst of sorrow 
the supervision of domestic affairs, and Nelie } on the part of that young girl. 
stealing softly on tip-toe up to the death cham-$ Nelie, assisted by Margaret, placed Mrs. Helm- 
ber. Nevertheless, the watchful old physician ; stedt in an easier position and arranged the bed 
heard, and came to speak to her at his own door. } drapery. Then, while old Mrs. Compton and Dr. 
‘«How has she passed the night, doctor?” } Hartley paid a visit to the room, she took Mar- 
‘In perfect repose, as far as I can judge.” } garet down stairs and constrained her to take a 
Nelie stole noiselessly into the room, softly } cup of coffee, that she might be able to attend 
took away the night lamp that was still burning, ; upon her mother through the day, Nelie said. 
then gently opened a window to admit the fresh { And upon this adjuration, Margaret forced her- 
morning air, ard finally went up to the bedside self to take some refreshment. 
to gaze upon the mother and child. It was “3 After that the young girl resumed her watch, 
touching picture. Both were sleeping. The ; and never again left her dying mother. 
shadows of death had crept more darkly still} As yesterday passed, so passed this day, ex- 
over Mrs. Helmstedt’s beautiful face, but she {cept that Mrs. Helmstedt was sinking faster. 
seemed to rest quietly with one hand laid over { As yesterday, so to-day, she lay quietly, in a 
Margaret’s shoulder in a protecting, soothing } gentle, murmuring delirium, not one word of 
manner. Margaret’s face had the troubled look } which was audible, but which flowed on in a 
of one who had been overcome by sleep, in the ‘continuous stream of inarticulate music. Her 
midst, and despite, of great sorrow. As Nelie } life waned with the day. Late in the afternoon, 
gazed, Mrs. Helmstedt, with the sensitiveness of { during a lucid interval, she signed her wish that 
the dying, perceived her presence and opened {all might depart from the room, and leave her 


her eyes. ‘ alone with her child. 
‘How are you, dear Marguerite?” inquired And they went. 
Nelie. : And as upon the night preceding, so upon this 


Her lips moved, and Nelie stooped to catch $ afternoon, at a sign from Mrs. Helmstedt, Mar- 
the faint murmur that came from them. ’ garet lay down beside her as if consenting to 


‘*Hush—sh! don’t wake her. It took so long‘ take some rest. At another sign, she drew her 
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mother’s powerless hand over her own shoulder. 
And then with a sigh of content, Mrs. Helmstedt 
closed her eyes as if to sleep. 

The day was dying. The sun was sinking low 
on the horizon. In the parlor below the friends 
of the family were watching its slow, but sure 
descent, and mentally comparing it with the 
steady decline of life in one above, and mourn- 
fully wondering whether she could live to see 
another sunrise. 

In the recess of the beloved bay window, Mrs. 
Helmstedt’s forsaken harp still stood in mourn- 
ful splendor. The level beams of the setting sun, 
now shining through this window, touched the 
harp, drawing from its burnished frame respon- 
sive rays, ‘‘in lines of golden light.” A moment 
thus stood the harp in a blaze of quivering glory, 
and then, as a sheaf that is gathered up, the 
rays were all withdrawn, and the sun sunk below 
the horizon. Simultaneously, as if some awful 
hand had swept its strings, each chord of that 
harp in swift succession snapped, in a long, wild, 
wailing diapason of melody, that died in silence 
with the dying sun, as though all music, light 
and life went out together, forever! All arose 
to their feet and looked into each other’s faces, 
in awe-stricken silence! And the same instant, 
a sudden, prolonged, despairing shriek rang 
through the house. 

“It is Margaret! Something has happened!” 
exclaimed Ralph Houston, breaking the spell. 

All immediately hurried up stairs with pro- 
phetic intimations of what had occurred. 

They were right. 

Marguerite Helmstedt was dead, and her 
daughter was distracted! 

With matchless heroism Margaret had main- 
tained her self-control until now; but the grief 
restrained for her idolized mother’s sake, now 
broke all bounds—and raged, a wild, wild storm 
of sorrow. Who shall dare to approach her with 
words of comfort? Who indeed can console her? 
Not one of you, well-meaning friends! for you 
never sounded the depths of woe like hers. Not 
you, young lover! for in the passionate idolatry 
of her grief she feels that to listen to your voice, 
beloved as it is, would, at this hour, be sacrilege 
to the presence of the dead. Not even you, 
holy, eloquent minister of God! Seek not to 
soothe her sorrow, any one of you. It were 
vain, and worse than vain! It were a mockery. 
Can you breathe the breath of life again into 
the cold bosom of the dead mother that lies in 
yonder chamber? Can you cause that stilled 





raise that dead to life? If not, then go to! and 
trouble her not with your common places. Be- 
fore the image of an only child, just orphaned 
of her mother, that merely human comforter 
who best comprehends her sorrow, would stand 
the most confounded—dumb! Leave her to God! 
Only He who wounds can heal! 

That afternoon, late as it was, Dr. Hartley set 
off for his home to commence preparations for 
the burial, as, in accordance with Mrs. Helm- 
stedt’s directions, she was to be laid beside her 
father and mother in her ancestral resting- 
ground at Plover’s Point. 

It was long before Margaret could be forced 
to leave her mother’s chamber, and then no one 
knew what to do with a child so lost in woe, 
until at last her old nurse, Hildreth, without 
venturing a single word of consolation, just 
lifted and bore her away from them all—bore 
her up to an old, quiet attic, a sort of ‘‘*cham- 
ber of desolation,” where she sat down and held 
her—still never breathing a word—only making 
of her own embracing arms a physical support 
for the fainting form, and of her affectionate 
bosom a pillow for the weeping head. And so 
she held her for hours while she moaned and 
wept. 

‘‘Oh, mother! come back to me! I cannot 
bear it! I cannot! Oh, God, have mercy! Send 
her back to me! Thou can’st do all things, 
dear God! send her back!” And sometimes— 
‘‘Oh, mother! do you hear me? are you near 
me? where are you? Oh, take me with you! 
take me with you! I am your child! your 
heart’s child! I cannot live without you! I can- 
not! Oh, my mother, call me after you! call 
me, mother! don’t you hear me? don’t you hear 
me? don’t you hear your child? Oh, mother, 
can’t you answer me? Can’t you answer your 
child? Oh! no, you cannot! you cannot! And 
I am going crazy!” And other wild words like 
these, to all of which old Hildreth listened with- 
out making any expostulation, uttering any re- 
buke or offering any vain words of comfort. At 
last, when exhausted nature succumbed to a 
deep and trance-like sleep, old Hildreth carried 
her down and tenderly undressed and put her to 
bed, and sat watching hours while she slept. 

The next morning, when Margaret opened her 
eyes, her grief awoke afresh. She wished to fly 
immediately to the side of her mother; but this 
was strictly forbidden. At last, partly because 
she had already shed such floods of tears, and 
partly because she made almost superhuman 


heart to beat? those closed eyes to open? those 3 efforts to control herself, she restrained the out- 
silent lips to speak and murmur softly, “‘My { ward expression of her grief and went to Mrs. 


little Margaret! my dove?” In word, can you 


Houston and said, 
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“Let me see my mother. If you do not, I 
shall die.’ But if you do, I will be very quiet, 
I will not make a moan, nor shed a tear, nor 
utter a single complaint. Consider—when the 
coffin is once closed I shall never—never see her 
face or hold her hand again! Even now I can 
never more hear her voice or meet her eyes; but 
I can look upon her face, and hold her hands, 
and kiss her; but in a little while I cannot even 
do that. Consider then how precious, how price- 
less is every moment of a time so short; and let 
me go.” 

Margaret spoke with so much self-control and 
forced calmness, that her words and manner 
were strangely formal. And Mrs. Houston, de- 
eeived by them, consented to her wish. 

And Margaret went down to the favorite 
parlor where Mrs. Helmstedt was laid out. The 
shutters were all closed to darken the room; but 
the windows were up to ventilate it; and the 
breeze blowing through the Venitian blinds of 
the bay window, played upon the broken harp, 
making a fitful moaning in strange harmony 
with the scene. Margaret reverently lifted the 
covering from the face of the dead, and pressed 
kiss after kiss upon the cold brow and lips. 
And then she took her seat by the side of her 


dead mother, and never left her again for a mo- 
ment while she lay in that room. 
The third day from that, being Saturday, the 





funeral took place. As it was to be a boat: 
funeral, all the neighbors of the adjacent shores } 
and islands sent or brought their boats. A 
large company assembled at the house. The ? 
religious services were performed in the parlor 
where the body had been first laid out. 

After which the procession formed and moved } 
down to the beach, where about fifty boats were ; 
moored. Nota single sail among them, all were $ 
large or smaller row boats. The oars were all ; 
muffled, and the oarsmen wore badges of mourn- 
ing on their sleeves. : 

The Island boat, ‘‘the Nereide,”’ had had her 
sails and masts all taken away, and had been { : 
painted white, and furnished with a canopy of $ 
black velvet raised on four poles. The twelve ; 
oarsmen seated in it were clothed in deep mourn- } 
ing. Into this boat the coffin was reverently 
lowered. This was the signal for the embarka- { 
tion of every one else. In twenty minutes every } 3 


Compton and Col. Houston. Other boats, occu- 
pied by friends and acquaintances, and others 
still, filled with old family servants, followed in 
slow succession to the number of fifty boats or 
more. 

Slowly and silently the long procession moved 
across the waters. It formed a spectacle solemn 
and impressive, as it was strange and picturesque. 

The sun was near its setting when this funeral 
train reached “Plover’s Point,” an abrupt head- 
land crowned with ancient forest trees, that 
nearly hid from sight the old grey stone dwell- 
ing-house. On the west side of this bluff, under 
the shadows of great elms and oaks of a hun- 
dred year’s growth, the family resting-place lay. 
Here the boats landed. The coffin was rever- 
ently lifted out. The foot procession formed 
and walked slowly up the hill. And just as the 
latest rays of the setting sun were flecking all 
the green foliage with gold, they gathered around 
her last bed, that had been opened under the 
shade of a mighty oak. There they laid her 
down to rest— 

“There, where with living ear and eye 
She heard Potomac’s flowing, 

And through her tall, ancestral trees, 
Saw Autumn’s sunset glowing, 

She sleeps—still looking to the West, 
Beneath the dark wood shadow, 


As if she still would see the sun 
Sink down on wave and meadow.” 


CHAPTER TWELFTH. 
THE ORPHAN BRIDE. 

‘“‘Comn, Margaret, come, my dear child, it is 
time to go home,” said Mrs. Houston, gently 
trying to raise the orphan from her kneeling 
posture by the grave—‘‘come, dear Margaret.” 

“Oh, I cannot! Oh, I cannot! Not yet! Not 
so soon!” 

**My love, the boat is waiting and the rest cf 
our friends are gone.” 

“Oh, I cannot go so soon! 
away and Jeave her here alone.” 

amy Margaret, it is late, and we have far tc 
go.” 

‘*Go then, dear Mrs. Houston, and leave me 
here with her. I cannot forsake her so soon. 
Dr. Hartley will let me stay at his house a few 
days to be near her, I know.” 

** As long as you like, my dearest child! as if 


I cannot hurry 


boat was ready to fall into the procession that git were your own house—as it is, and as if you 
was beginning to form. The boat containing the § 3 were my own child,” said the kind-hearted phy- 
Rev. Mr. Wellworth and Dr. Hartley led the van. 3 sician, laying his hand as in benediction upon 
Then followed the Nereide with its sacred freight, } the bowed head of the kneeling girl. 

Behind that came the “Pearl Shell,” containing § “But, my child, think of Ralph! You have 
the orphaned girl, Mrs. Houston and Ralph. { not spoken of him since—since your hands were 
After them came a skiff bearing Col. and Mrs. ‘ united. Consider now a little the feelings of 
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Ralph, who loves you so entirely,” whispered 
Mrs. Houston, stooping and caressing her, and 
thinking that all good purposes must be served 
in drawing the orphan girl from the last sleep- 
ing-place of her mother. 

**Oh, I cannot! I cannot! I cannot think of 
any living! I can think only of her! of her! 
my mother! Oh, my mother!” 

‘*What! not think of Ralph who loves you so 
devotedly ?” 

**Not now! Oh, Icannot now! I should be 
most unworthy of any love if I could turn from 
her grave, so soon, to meet it! Mr, Houston 
knows that,” she passionately cried. 

**I do, my Margaret! I feel and understand 
it all. I would net seek to draw you from this 
place; but I would remain and mourn with you,” 
said Ralph Houston, in a low and revential tone, 
but not so low that the good doctor did not over- 
hear it, for he hastened to urge. 

‘Remain with her then, Mr. Houston! there 
is no reason why you should not, and every rea- 
son why you should.” 

And so said Mrs. Houston, and so said all 
friends. 

‘But what says my Margaret?” inquired 
Ralph Houston, stooping and speaking gently. 

‘*No, Mr. Houston, do not stay, please; leave 
me here alone with her—let her have me all to 
herself, for a little while,” whispered Margaret. 
And Ralph arose up, thanked Dr. Hartley, and 
declined his hospitality. 

**Good-bye then, dear Margaret! I shall come 
to you in a day or two.” 

‘*Good-bye, Mrs. Houston.” 

“But you must not call me, Mrs. Houston 
now, my child. You must call me mother. I 
have no other daughter, and you have no other 
mother now. Besides you are my daughter-in- 
law, you know. So you must call me mother. 
Say—will you not?” 

“Ob, I cannot! I cannot, Mrs. Houston! You 
are my mother’s friend, and I love you very 
dearly; but I cannot give you her dear title. 
I had but one mother in this world—in all 
eternity we can have but one; to call another 
person so, however near and dear, would be vain 
and false; excuse me, Mrs. Houston,” said the 
girl, gravely. 

‘«* As you please then, dear. You will get over 
these morbid feelings. Good-night, God bless 

~ you,” said Mrs. Houston, stooping and pressing 
a kiss upon the brow of her adopted daughter. 

When every one else was gone, the old doctor 
lingered near Margaret. 

**Will you come now, my child?” he asked, 
gently. 





“Presently, dear doctor. Please go and leave 
me here a little while alone with her.” 

“If I do, will you come in before the dew 
begins to fall?” 

**Yes, indeed I will.” 

The doctor walked away through the woods in 
the direction of the house. Let us also leave the 
orphan to her sacred grief, nor inquire whether 
she spent the next hour in weeping or in prayer. 
The doctor kept on to the house and told his 
daughter Clare to prepare the best bed-chamber 
for the accommodation of her friend Margaret. 

And before the dew fell, true to her promise, 
Margaret came in. 

Clare took charge of her. If ever there existed 
a perfectly sound mind in a perfectly sound body, 
that body and mind was Clare Hartley’s. She 
was ‘‘a queen of noble nature’s crowning.” 
She was a fine, tall, well developed girl, with a 
fresh and ruddy complexion, hair as black as 
the black eagle’s crest, and eyes as bright and 
strong as his glance when sailing toward the 
sun; with a cheerful smile, and a pleasant, elastic 
voice. She took charge of Margaret. And in 
her wise, strong, loving way, ministered to all 
her needs—knowing when to speak to her, and 
3 better still, when to be silent—when to wait upon 
her, and best of all, when to leave her alone. 
And Margaret was by her own desire very much 
left alone. 

Every morning she stole from the house, and 
went down through the woods to sit beside her 
mother’s grave. For the first few days, the 
hours passed there were spent in inconsolable 
: grief. Then after a week she would sit there 
quietly, tearlessly, in pensive thought. 

In the second week of her stay, Mrs. Houston 
came and brought her clothing from the Island, 
and with it a large packet of linen cut out and 
partly sewed. This was a set of shirts that 
Margaret and her mother had been making up 
} for her father, the very day that Mrs. Helmstedt 
> had been struck with her death sickness. 
Sw thought that if she could be interested in 
any of her former occupations, her spirits might 
sooner rally,” said Mrs. Houston to Clare. And 
: afterward in delivering the parcel to Margare*, 
$ she said, 

“You know your father will be home soon! 

$my dear, and will want these to take back to 
camp with him. Will you not try to finish them 
: all in time ?” 
3 Oh, yes! give them to me! how could I 
; forget them. She was so anxious they should 
be done,” said Margaret, with an eagerness 
} strangely at variance with her earnest, mournful 
* countenance. 
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In unrolling the packet, she came upon the ; death, that is pressing all the life out from my 
shirt-ruffiles that she knew her mother had been ; heart,” said Margaret, earnestly. 
hemming. There were the very last stitches she The old man took the seat beside her, held 
had set. There was the delicate needle just} her hand in his own, and for the first time 
where she had stuck it when she left her sewing ; opened to her vision the spiritual views of life, 
to go out into the garden, that fatal morning. ; death and immortality—of man, Christ and God. 
Margaret burst into tears and wept as if her Sorrow softens and never sears the heart of 
heart would break, until she became exhausted. } childhood and youth. Sorrow had made very 
Then she reverently rolled up that relic say-} tender and impressible the heart of the orphan, 
ing, its soil was in a good state for the reception of 

*¢T cannot finish this ruffle. I would not draw} the good seed. 
out the needle her fingers put there, for the: To hear of God the Father, of Christ the 
world. I will keep this unchanged in remem-} Saviour, of the Holy Ghost the Comforter—was 


brance of her.” to her thirsting and fainting spirit the very 
‘¢ And when will you be willing to come home?” § waters of life. 

said Mrs. Houston. She followed where her pastor led—she sought 
*‘ After my father comes and goes. I would: the Saviour and found him not far off. Here 

rather stay here near her to meet him.” Margaret received her first deep religious im- 
**And when he goes will you come ?” pressions—impressions that not all the stormy 
s¢ Yes,” waves that dashed over her after life, were able 


After dinner Mrs. Houston left Plover’s Point. 3 to efface. In religion she found her greatest, 

Margaret remained, and each morning after } her sweetest, her only all sufficient comfort. So 
breakfast, took her little work basket and walked ; it was in following the strong attractions of her 
through the woods down beside the grave and} spirit, that Margaret gradually advanced until 
sat sewing there all day. she became a fervent Christian. 

One day while she sat thus, a gentle footstep} It was on Monday of the third week of Mar- 
approached, a soft hand was laid upon her} garet’s visit, that just at sunset Mr. Helmstedt 
shoulder, and a leving voice murmured her} arrived at Plover’s Point. And reader, if you 


name. had been however justly angry with Philip 
Margaret looked up to see the mild old minis- { Helmstedt, you must still have forgiven him 

ter, Mr. Wellworth, standing near her. that day, before the woe that was stamped 
‘*My child,” he said, ‘why do you sit here} upon his brow. 

day after day to give way to grief?” His innocent daughter’s tempestuous sobs and 


“Oh, Mr. Wellworth, I do not sit here to give; tears had been healthful and refreshing com- 
way to grief. I only sit here to be near her,” 3 pared to the silent, dry, acrid, burning and un- 
pleaded Margaret. suming grief, that preyed upon the heart and 

“But, my child, do you know that you grieve § conscience of this stricken and remorseful man! 
as one without hope and without God in the: Scarcely waiting to return the greeting of the 
world ?” $ doctor and his family, Mr. Helmstedt, in a deep, 

Margaret did not answer; she had never in} husky voice, whispered to his daughter, 
her life received any religious instruction, and ‘Come, Margaret, show me where they have 
scarcely understood the bearing of the minister’s { laid her.” 
words, She arose and went before, he following, 

‘*Shall I tell you, Margaret, of Him who eame through the deep woods, down beside the grassy 
down from heaven to light up the darkness of ; grave. 





the grave?” : ‘Here is her resting-place, my father.” 
Margaret raised her eyes in a mute, appealing ‘¢Go and leave me here, my girl.” 
glance to his face. «But, my father a 








“Shall I speak of Him, Margaret? Of Him,} ‘Obey me, Margaret.” 
of whom, when his friends had seen him dead: She reluctantly withdrew, and left the proud 
and buried out of their sight—the angel of the} mourner, who could not brook that even his 
sepulchre said, ‘He is not here—but risen?’” child should look upon his bitter, sombre, re- 
Still that uplifted, appealing gaze! morseful grief. 
“Of Him, Margaret, who said, ‘I am the re- ‘IT have killed her, I have killed her!” he 
surrection and the life?’” Pte in the spirit, ‘‘I have killed her as 
“Oh, yes! yes! tell me of Him! tell me some-) surely as if my dirk’s point had reached her 
thing to relieve this dreadful sense of loss and breast! I crushed that strong, high heart under 
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the iron heel of my pride! I have killed her! 
I have killed her! LI have killed her in her 
glorious prime, ere yet one silver thread had 
mingled with her ebon locks! And I! what am 
I now! Ah, pride! Ah, devil-pride! do you 
laugh now to see to what you have driven me! 
Do you laugh to see that: I have done to death 
the noblest creature that ever stepped upon this 
earth! Yes, laugh pride! laugh Satan! for that 
is your other name.” 

Oh! terrible is grief when it is mixed with 
remorse, and more terrible are both when with- 
out hope—without God! They become despair— 
they may become—madness ! 

It was late that evening when Mr. Helmstedt 
rejoined the family, in the drawing-room of 
Plover’s Point. And his sombre, reserved man- 
ner repelled those kind friends who would other- 
wise have sought means to console him. 

The next day Mrs. Houston came to make 
another effort to recover her adopted daughter. 

Mr. Helmstedt met the bosom friend of his 
late wife with deep, yet well controlled emotion, 

He begged a private interview, and in the 
conversation that ensued, apologized for the 
necessity, and questioned her closely as to the ; 
details of his wife’s last illness. 3 

Mrs. Houston told him that Marguerite’s health $ 
had steadily declined, and that the proximate 
cause of her death was a mere trifle—the intru- 
sion of a fugitive British soldier whom she had 
relieved and dismissed; but whose strange, or 
rude behavior was supposed to have alarmed her, 
and accelerated and aggravated an attack of the 
heart to which she had of late grown subject, } 
and which, in this instance, proved fatal. 8 

‘¢ An attack of the heart—yes, yes—that which 
is the most strained the soonest breaks,” said 
Philip Helmstedt to himself, with a pang of re- 
morse. : 








we. 


down here by me.””. And Philip Helmstedt took 
his seat and motioned Margaret to place herself 
by his side. 

“Now tell me about your mother, Margaret,” 
he said. 

The poor girl controlled her feelings and obeyed 
—related how, for months past, her mother’s life 
had steadily waned, how at shorter, and still 
shorter intervals, those dreadful heart-spasms 
had recurred—how—though the narrator did 
not then know why—she had put her house in 
order—how anxiously, feverishly she had looked 
and longed for his return, until that fatal day 
when a sudden attack of the heart had termi- 
nated her existence. 

‘‘But her last hours! her last hours, Marga- 
ret!” 

‘¢They were tranquil, my father. I spent the 
last night alone with her—she talked to me of 
you. She bade me give you these farewell kisses 
from her. She bade me tell you that her last 
love and thoughts were all yours—and to beg 
you, with my arms around your neck, and my 
head on your bosom, to comfort yourself by 
loving her little, berenved daughter,” said the 
child, scarcely able to refrain from sobbing. 

“‘And I will, my Margaret! I will be faithful 
to the charge,”’ replied the proud man, more 
nearly humbled than he had ever before been in 
his life. 

‘«*T passed the last two hours of her life alone 
with her. She died with her head on my bosom, 
her hand over my shoulder. Her last sigh—I 
seem to feel it now—was breathed on my fore- 
head and through my hair.” 

“Oh, heaven! But yourself, my Margaret: 
What were her wishes?—what were her direc- 
tions in regard to your future?” 

‘She had received your letter, dear father, 
intrusting her with the sole disposal of your 


Again and again begging pardon for his per-} daughter’s hand. And being so near dissolution, 
sistence, he inquired concerning the last scenes} she sent for Mr. Houston and joined our hands 
of her life—hoping to hear some last change, or} in betrothal at her death bed. Then she wished 
message from her, to himself. There was none, } that after she had departed, her orphan girl 
or at least none trusted to Mrs. Houston’s de-} should go home with Mrs. Houston, to wait your 
livery. Ah! Philip Helmstedt, could you im-? will and disposition, my father.” 
agine that the last words of your dying wife to} Mr. Helmstedt turned and looked upon his 
her absent husband, could be confided to any} youthful daughter. He had scarcely looked at 
messenger less sacred than her child and yours, N her since his return. Although he had met her 
when she was at hand to take charge of it. $ with affection and kissed her with tenderness, so 

The same morning, when Mr. Helmstedt ‘ absorbed had he been in his bitter, remorseful 
walked through the woods down to the grave, s grief, that he scarcely fixed his eyes upon her, 
he found his daughter Margaret sitting sewing ’ or noticed that in his two years absence she had 
by the grassy mound. She arose as her father} grown from childhood into womanhood. But 
approached, and stood waiting to retire at his now when without hesitating bashfulness, when 
bidding. $ with serious self-possession she spoke of her 


“No, no, my child! you need not go now. Sit} betrothal, he turned and gazed upon her. 
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She was looking so grave and womanly in her 
deep mourning robe, her plainly banded hair, 
and her thoughtful, earnest, fervent countenance, 
whence youthful lightness seemed banished for- 
ever. There was a profounder depth of thought 
and feeling under that young face than her great 
sorrow alone could have produced—as though 
strange suffering and severe reflection, searching 
trial and terrible struggle—and the knowledge, 
experience and wisdom that they bring had pre- 
maturely came upon that young soul. 

Her father contemplated her countenance with 
an increasing wonder and interest. His voice in 
addressing her unconsciously assumed a tone of 
respect, and when in rising to leave the spot he 
offered her his arm, the deferential courtesy of 
the gentleman blended in his manner with the 
tender affection of the father. And afterward, 
in the presence of others, he always called her, 
or spoke of her as Miss Helmstedt, an example 
which all others were, of course, expected to 
follow. 

The next day Mr. Helmstedt departed for the 
Island. Margaret was anxious to accompany 
her father thither, but he declined her offer, ex- 
pressing his desire and necessity to be alone. 
He went to the Island, to the scene of his high- 
spirited, broken-hearted wife’s long, half volun- 
tary, half enforced confinement; he went to 
indulge in solitude his bitter, remorseful grief. 

He remained there a fortnight, inhabiting the 
vacant rooms, wandering about amid the de- 
serted scenes, once so full, so instinct, so alive 
with Marguerite De Lancie’s bright, animating 
and iaspiring presenee—now only haunted by 
her memory. He seemed to derive a strange, 
morose satisfaction in thus torturing his own 
conscience-stricken soul. 

Once, from Marguerite’s favorite parlor, were 
heard the sounds of deep, convulsive weeping 
and sobbing; and old Hapzibah, who was the 
listener upon this occasion, fearing discovery, 
hurried away in no less astonishment than con- 
sternation. And this was the only instance in 
the whole course of his existence, upon which 
Mr. Helmstedt was ever suspected of such un- 
bending. 

At the end of a fortnight, having appointed an 
overseer to take charge of the Island plantation, 
Mr. Helmstedt returned to Plover’s Point. 

This was upon a Saturday. 

The next day, Sunday, his young daughter 
Margaret formally united with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, over which Mr. Wellworth } 
had charge, and received her first communion } 
from his venerable hands. 

And on Monday morning, Mr. Helmstedt con- ’ 





veyed his daughter to Buzzard’s Bluff, where he 
placed her in charge of her prospective mother- 
in-law. The same day calling Margaret into an 
unoccupied parlor, he said to her, 

‘* My dear, since you are to remain here under 
the guardianship of your future relatives, and as 
you are though so youthful, a girl of unusual 
discretion, and an affianced bride, I wish to place 
your maintenance here upon the most liberal 
and independent footing. I have set apart the 
rents of Plover’s Point, which is indeed your 
own property, to your support. The rents of 
the house, farm and fisheries amount in all to 
twelve hundred dollars a year, Enough for your 
incidental expenses, Margaret?” ‘ 

“‘Oh, amply, amply, my dear father.” 

“IT have requested Dr. Hartley to pay this 
over to you quarterly. In addition to this, you 
will certainly need a maid of your own, my dear; 
and it will also be more convenient for you to 
have a messenger of your own, for there will be 
times when you may wish to send a letter to the 
post-office, or a note to some of your young 
friends, or even an errand to the village shops, 
when you may not like to call upon the servants 
of the family. I have therefore consulted Mrs. 
Houston, and with her concurrence have directed 
Hildreth and Forrest to come over and remain 
here in your service.” 

*¢ Are they willing to come, dear father?” 

‘*What has that to do with it, my dear? But 
since you ask I will inform you, they are very 
anxious to be near you.” 

*‘I thank you, earnestly, my dear father.” 

‘‘Forrest will bring over your riding horse 
and your own little sail boat.” 

‘*T thank you, sir.” 

‘*And here, Margaret, it will be two months 
before the first quarter’s rent is due on Plover’s 
Point, and you may need funds. Take this, my 
dear.” And he placed in her hand a pocket- 
book containing a check for five hundred dollars, 
and also several bank notes of smaller value. 
Margaret, who did not as yet know what the 
book contained, received it in the same meek, 
thankful spirit. 

‘And now let us rejoin Mrs. Houston and 
Ralph, who thinks it unkind that I should thus, 
on the last day of our stay, keep his promised 
bride away from him.” 

The next morning, Mr. Helmstedt and Ralph 
Houston took leave of their friends, and departed 
together for the Northern seat of war. 

Margaret bore her trials with a fortitude and 
resignation, wonderful when found in one so 
young. The recent and sudden decease of her 
idolized mother, the departure of her father.and 
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her lover to meet the toils, privations and dan- 
gers of a desperate war, and above all, the un- 
divided responsibility of a dread secret—a fatal 
secret—weighing upon her bosom—were enough, 
combined, to crush the spirit of any human being 
less firm, patient and courageous than this young 
creature—and even such as she was, the burthen 
oppressed, overshadowed and subdued her soul 
to a seriousness almost falling to gloom. 

Mrs. Houston, to do that superficial little lady 
justice, applied herself with more earnestness 
than any one would have given her credit for 
possessing, to the delicate and difficult task of 
consoling the orphan. And her advantages for 
doing this were excellent. 

Buzzard’s Bluff was a fine, pleasant, cheerful 
residence. It was, in fact, a high, grassy rolling 
hill, rising gradually from the water’s edge, and, 
far behind, crowned with the dense, primitive 
forest. 

Upon the brow of this green hill, against the 
back-ground of the green forest, stood the white 
dwelling-house, fronting the water. It was a 
large brick edifice covered with white stucco, 
relieved by many green Venitian window-blinds, 
and presenting a very gay and bright aspect. 
Its style of architecture was very simple, being 
that in which ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
the better sort of country houses in that neigh- 
borhood were then built. The mansion consisted 
of a square, central edifice, of two stories, with 
a wide hall running through the middle of each 
story from front to back—and having four spa- 
cious rooms on each floor. This main edifice 
was continued by a long, back building. 

And it was flanked on the right by a tasteful 
wing, having a peaked roof with a gable end 
front, one large, double window below, and a 
fan-light above. There was also side windows 
and a side door opening into a flower garden. 
The whole wing, walls, windows and roof, was 
completely covered with creeping vines, cape- 
jessamine, clematis, honeysuckles, running roses, 
etc., that gave portions of the mansion the ap- 
pearance of a beautiful summer house. This 
contained two large rooms, divided by a short 
passage, and had been given up entirely to the 
use of Ralph. The front room, with the large 
seaward window, he had occupied as a private 
sitting, reading, writing and lounging parlor; 
the back room was his sleeping chamber. A 
staircase in the short, dividing passage, led up 
into the room in the roof, lighted by two oppo- 
site gable fan-lights, where he stowed his guns, 
game-bags, fishing-tackle, etc. 

Now during the month that Margaret had 
passed at the Point, Ralph had gradually re- 





moved his personal effects from this wing, had 
caused both parlor and chamber to be newly 
papered, painted and furnished, and then ex- 
pressed his wish that upon his departure for the 
Northern frontier, the whole wing, as the most 
separated, beautiful and desirable portion of the 
establishment, might be given up to the excla- 
sive use of his affianced bride. 

Mrs. Houston consented, with the proviso that 
he should not vacate the rooms until the hour of 
his departure for camp. 

Accordingly, the first evening of Margaret’s 
arrival, she had been accommodated with a 
pleasant chamber on the second floor front of 
the main building. 

But on Tuesday morning, after Mr. Helmstedt 
and Ralph Houston had departed, Mrs. Houston 
and her maids went busily to work and refreshed 
the two pretty rooms of the wing, hanging white 
lace curtains to the windows, white lace valances 
to the toilet-table and tester, etc. etc., and trans- 
figuring the neatly kept bachelor’s apartments 
into a lady’s charming little boudoir and bed 
chamber. 

When all was arranged, even to the fresh 
flowers in the white vases upon the front room 
mantle-piece, and the choice books from Mrs. 
Houston’s own private library upon the centre- 
table, the busy little lady, in her eagerness to 
surprise and please, hurried away to seek Mar- 
garet and introduce her to her delightful apart- 
ments. She tripped swiftly and softly up the 
stairs, and into the room where she surprised 
Margaret—quite absorbed in some work—at her 
writing-desk. 

“Oh! you are busy! Whom are you writing 
to, my dear?” she inquired, eagerly hastening 
to the side of the girl, and looking over her 
shoulder. 

She meant nothing, or next to nothing—it was 
her heedless, impulsive way. She was in a 
hurry, and did not stop to remember that the 
question was rude, even when Margaret, with a 
sudden blush, reversed her sheet of paper, and 
keeping her hand pressed down upon it arose in 
agitation. 

‘«Why, how startled you are, my dear! How 
nervous you must be! I ought not to have come 
upon you so suddenly. But to whom are you 
writing, my dear?” 

‘“«To—a—correspondent, Mrs. Houston.” 

“Why, just look there now! See what a good 
hand I am at guessing! for I even judged as 
much! But who is your correspondent then, 
my dear?” 

*‘ A—friend, Mrs. Houston.” 

‘Good again! I had imagined so, since you 
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have no enemies, my child. But who then is 
this friend, you little rustic? You have not 
even acquaintances to write letters to, much less 
friends, unless it is Franky! Ah! by-the-way, 
don’t write to Franky, Margaret! He could not 
bear it now.” 

Margaret made no comment, and Mrs. Houston, 
growing uneasy upon the subject of Franky, said, 

“IT hope you are not writing to Franky, Mar- 
garet!” 

**No, Mrs. Houston, I am not.” 

“Tf not to Franky, to whom then? It cannot 
be to your father or Ralph, for they have just 
left you. Come! this is getting interesting! Who 
is your correspondent, little one? Your old 
duenna insists upon knowing.” 

Margaret turned pale, but remained silent. 

‘‘Dear me, how mysterious you are! My 
curiosity is growing irresistible! Who is it?” 

Margaret suddenly burst into tears. 

This brought the heedless little lady to her 
senses. She hastened to soothe and apologize. 

“Why, Margaret, my dear child! Why, Mar- 
garet! Dear me, how sorry I am! I am very 
sorry, Margaret! What a thoughtless chatter- 
box Iam of my age! But then I was only teaz- 
ing you to rouse you a little, my dear! I did 
not mean to hurt you! And then I had such 
& pleasant surprise for you. Forgive me.” 

Margaret slipped her left hand into Mrs. 
Houston’s, (her right was still pressed upon the 
letter) and said, 

“Forgive me. It is I who am nervous and 
irritable and require sufferance! You are very, 
very kind to me in all things, and I feel it.” 

The little lady stooped and kissed her, saying, 

‘Such words are absurd between you and me, 
Maggie. Come, I will leave you now to finish 
your letter, and return to you by-and by.” 

And then she left the room, thinking within 
herself, ‘‘The sensitive little creature! Who 
would have thought my heedless words wou!d 
have distressed her so? I did not care about 
knowing to whom the letter was written, I am 
sure. But, by-the-way, to whom could she have 
been writing? And now, I reflect, it was very 
strange that she should have been so exceedingly 
distressed by my questionings! It never occur- 
red to me before, but it really was rather myste- 
rious! I must try to find out what it all means! 
T ought to do so! I am her guardian, her mother- 
in-law, I am responsible for her, to her father 
and to her betrothed husband.” 

Meanwhile Margaret Helmstedt had started 
up, closed the door and turned the key, and 
clasping her pale face between her hands, began 
pacing the floor and exclaiming at intervals, 





“Oh! heaven of heavens, how nearly all had 
been lost! Oh, I am unfit, I am unfit for this 
dreadful trust! To think I should have set down 
to write to nim and left the door unfastened! 
Farewell to liberty and frankness! I am given 
over to bonds, to vigilance and secretiveness for- 
ever! Qh, mother! my mother! I will be true 
to you! Oh! our Father who art in heaven! help 
me to be firm and wise and true!” 

She came back at last and sat down to her 
writing-desk and finished her letter. Then open- 
ing her pocket-book, she took out the check for 
five hundred dollars, drawn by her father, in her 
favor, on a Baltimore bank, enclosed it in the 
letter, sealed and directed it, and placed it in 
the sanctury of her bosom. 

Then folding her arms upon her writing-desk, 
she dropped her head upon them, and in that 
attitude of dejection remained until the ringing 
of the supper bell aroused her. 

Col. Houston was waiting for her in the hall, 
received her with his old school courtesy, drew 
her hand within his arm and led her out upon 
the lawn, where, under the shade of a gigantic 
chesnut tree, the tea-table was set—its snowy 
drapery and glistening service making a plea- 
sant contrast to the vivid green verdure of the 
lawn upon which it stood. Old Col. and Mrs 
Compton and Nelie, formed a pleasing grour 
around the table. Col. Houston handed Mar 
garet to her place and took his own seat. 

‘““My dear, I am going to send Lemuel to 
Heathville to-morrow, and if you like to leave 
your letter with me, I will give it to him to put 
in the post office,” said Mrs. Houston. 

‘*T thank you, Mrs. Houston,” said Margaret. 

“Ah! that is what kept you in your room all 
the afternoon, my dear. You were writing a 
letter; whom were you writing to, my child?” 
said old Mrs. Compton. 

“Pray excuse me,” said Margaret, embar- 
rassed. 

This answer surprised the family group, who 
had, however, the tact to withdraw their atten- 
tion and change the subject. 

After tea an hour or two was spent upon the 
pleasant lawn, strolling through the groves, or 
down to the silvery beach, and watching the 
monotonous motion of the sea, the occasional 
leap and plunge of the fish, the solitary flight 
of a laggard water-fowl, and perhaps the distant 
appearance of a sail. 

At last when the full moon was high i in the 
heavens, the family returned to the house. 

Mrs. Houston took Margaret’s arm and saying, 

“T have a little surprise for you, my love,” 
led her into the pretty wing appropriated to her. 
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The rooms were illumined by a shaded alabas- 
ter lamp, that diffused a sort of tender moon- 
light tone, over the bright carpet and chairs and 
sofa covers, and the marble-topped tables, and 
white lace window curtains of the boudoir, and 
fell softly upon the pure white draperies of the 
sleeping room beyond. 

Hildreth, in her neat, sober gown of grey 
stuff, and her apron, neckhandkerchief, and 
turban of white linen, stood in attendance. 

Margaret had not seen her faithful nurse fora 
month, that is, not since her mother’s decease, 
and now she sprang to greet her, scarcely able 
to refrain from bursting into tears. 

Mrs. Houstou interfered. 

‘‘Now, my dear Margaret, here are your 
apartments—a sweet little boudoir and cham- 
ber, I flatter myself, as can be found in Mary- 
land—connected with the house, yet entirely 
separate and private. And here are your ser- 
vants—Hildreth will occupy the room in the 
roof above, and Forrest has a quarter in the 
grove there, within easy sound of your bell. 
Your boat is secure in the boat-house below, 
and your horse is in the best stall in the stable.” 

‘‘T thank you, dear Mrs. Houston.” 

“IT understand, also, that your father has as- 
signed you a very liberal income. Consequently, 
my dear, you are in all things as independent as 
a little queen in her palace. Consider also, dear 
Margaret, that it is a great accession of happi- 
ness to us all to have you here, and we should 
wish to have as much of your company as possi- 


ble. Therefore, when you are inclined to society / 


come among us, at all other times you can retire 
to this, your castle. And at all times and sea- 
sons, our house and servants are at your orders, 
Margaret, for you know that as the bride of our 
eldest son and heir, you are in some sort our 
Princess of Wales,” she concluded, playfully. 





“I thank you, dear Mrs. Houston,” again said 
the young girl. Her thoughts were too gravely 
pre-occupied to give much attention to the 
prattle of the lady. 

‘*And by-the-way, Margaret, where is your 
letter, my dear? I shall despatch Lemuel early 
in the morning.” 

“You are very considerate, Mrs. Houston, but 
I do not purpose to send it by Lemuel.” 

**As you please, my dear. Good-night,” she 
said, kissing the maiden with sincere affection, 
notwithstanding that, as she left the room, her 
baffled curiosity induced her to murmur, 

‘“‘There is some ill-mystery that I am con- 
strained to discover, connected with that letter.” 

Miss Helmstedt left to herself, directed Hil- 
dreth to secure the doors communicating with the 
main building, and then to go and call Forrest to 
her presence. 

*sT shall not tax you much, Forrest,” she said, 
though to-night I have to require rather an 
arduous service of you.” 

‘‘Nothing is hard that I do for you, Miss 
Margaret,”’ replied Forrest. 

‘Listen then—to-night, after you are sure 
that all the family are retired, and there is no 
possibility of your being observed, take my 
horse from the stable, and ride, as for your life, 
to Belleview and put this carefully in the post- 
office,” she said, drawing the letter from her 
bosom and placing it in the hand of Forrest. 

The old man looked at her wistfully, uneasily, 
drew a deep sigh, bowed reverently, put the 
letter in his pocket, and at a sign from his mis- 
tress left the room. 

But that night at eleven o’clock, Nelie, watch- 
ing from her window, saw Miss Helmstedt’s 
messenger ride away over the hills through the 
moonlight, (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY FINLEY JOHNSON, 





’Trs true that kind and gently words 

Are view'd as little things; 
*Yet have they influence, like the breath 

Of holy angel’s wings; 

And there’s no heart, however rude, 
But in some lonely hour, 

Has felt their soothing witchery 
And own’d their magic power. 





‘These gently words—for none may know 
The blessings they impart; 

Or how they fall like manna on 
The wounded, stricken heart. 

For tiny birds, in some lone wilds 
Have often rich seed sown; 

And hope has sprung from gentle words 
Where only griefs have grown. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Att night long there were lights flitting around 
that old Belgian farm-house, for like a tormented 
spirit, Therese wandered from room to room, 
picking up an article here and there and hoard- 
ing it away in the recesses of her own apart- 
ments, but more frequently standing for minutes 
together gazing upon vacancy, and at last for- 
getting why she had stolen into the particular 
room where she stood, and gliding out again 
with the same still unconsciousness. 

Her father’s chamber was in another wing of 
the building, and perhaps it was the dread which 
conquered her impulse to visit it, which kept her 
wandering from room to room so vaguely and so 
long. At last she came gliding out from her 
bower-room hurriedly, and rushed like a shadow 
along the moonlight, that fell through the win- 
dows, flagging half the floor over which she 
paced as with blocks of silver. She stood fora 
moment with her hand quivering upon the latch, 
and then stole softly into the room, holding her 
breath and smothering each footfall, that no} 
sound of her approach might arouse the old 
man. She saw him from the distance, for the 
windows were uncurtained, and the light which 
fell through lay like a luminous banner across 
his bed, revealing his broad forehead and the 
locks of iron-grey hair that fell back from the 
temples, leaving all its massive baldness ex- 
posed. Breathless and trembling, the girl crept 
timidly toward the bed. For her life she would 
not have aroused the stern sleeper, and yet she 
had no power to force herself from the room, 
Without touching his hand, or pressing her lips } 
to the broad forehead, that lay before her, dis- 
turbed with some troublesome thought, though 
buried in slumber and bathed in the pale moon- 
light. 

So, shrinking and impelled by a force of affec- 
tion, which would not be conquered by remorse, 
or fear, Therese fell upon her knees by the low 
bed, on which the old man slept, and taking his 
great hand softly between her trembling palms, 
pressed her lips upon it. Did a sob break from } 
her full bosom then, or was there a current of * 
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love in the old man’s heart that never slept? I 
do not know; but certainly the fall of a rose leaf 
had proved heavier than that timid kiss, yet on 
the instant it aroused Merincourt from his deep 
slumber. 

‘‘Therese!” he said, starting to an elbow. 
‘Therese, child, 1 thought it was a dream, but 
you are really here!” 

She did not answer at first. His sudden con- 
sciousness terrified her. The tears, which had 
started with the first touch of his hand, still 
hung upon her cheek, and the moonlight re- 
vealed them trembling there. 

‘“‘Speak to me, child, or I shall not know 
which is my daughter—the poor girl half dead 
with watching, with tears on her cheek and 
trouble in her eyes—or the red Amazon prancing 
through the crowd on her white horse, with 
spurs upon her heel and a scarlet plume scat- 
tering blood tints all around her. Thank God, 
Therese, you are here, real and girlish as ever. 
What wicked spirit dared to clothe you in that 
dress, and place you in the midst of that terrible 
multitude, where every man seemed athirst for 
his neighbor’s life, and every woman was a fiend? 
Thank God it was only a dream!” 

‘‘And what was the dream, my father?” in- 
quired Therese, in a low, hoarse voice. 

‘*T have told you, child—you were in a crowd, 
thousands and thousands thronged around you, 
men, women, and children. Some on horseback 
some on foot, some armed with swords and pikes, 
It was difficult 
telling the women from the men, for all were 
fierce and tumultous. Their garments were 


} almost alike, their faces full of evil passions, 


They seemed an avalanche of demons let loose 
from torment.” 

‘And I was there, my father?” 

‘Yes, everywhere the eye turned, you ap- 
peared, flaming out in red like a spirit of evil, a 
leader among kindred fiends. Your black eyes 
glowed like fire, your smile was terrible. Oh, 
Therese, Therese, I thank God it was only a 
dream!” 


‘‘And was this all, father? Did you see no 
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one else? A tall man, with eyes like the sum- 
mer sky, a white forehead knitted with scorn, a 
mouth curved with ineffable disdain of death? 
Did you see this man, standing up in a cart, his 
head uncovered, his neck bared to the shoulders, 
his hands, white and shapely, girded with cords, 
and a hideous frame of wood, half gallows, half 
® mystery, looming before him, with the sméll 
of blood all around? Did you see this man, my 
father, shrinking and shuddering beneath the 
glances of that red fiend, who took the form of 
your child?” 

*“‘No, Therese!” answered the old man, won- 
deringly, ‘“‘I saw only the cavalcade and this 
red Amazon.” 

“Then,” said Therese, in a low voice, ‘*my 
waking sense was more powerful than your 
dreams, father, for I saw the end.” 

‘‘What are you saying, child?” 

‘Nothing, father. Your dream oppressed me, 
that is all!” 

“But why are you up at this time of night, 
Therese? It cannot be far from morning. Your 
cheeks are wet, and your eyes look heavy. Have 
evil dreams disturbed you also?” 

**No, my father. It seems to me as if I should 
never dream again. Everything is so hard and 
real now. Perhaps your blessing would make 
me sleep. You did not kiss me to-night, or say, 
in the old-fashion, ‘Therese, rest well.’ If you 
bid me, I shall perhaps fall asleep some time.” 

“T remember,” said the old man, sitting up 
in bed, ‘‘you did not come to say good night. I 
went to your room in search of you, but it had 
a lonely look, and I came away. Perhaps it was 
because of this thwarted blessing that I dreamed 
so wildly. Iam glad you came here to claim it 
of me!” 

‘Then you will bless me, late as it is!’ snid 
the poor girl, struggling with the pain at her 
heart. ‘‘You can never refuse to bless me, 
father, let what will happen?” 

**Refuse to bless my own child? No!” an- 





**No, father.” 

**You tremble.” 

‘No, father. Only the night is cold and my 
dress thin.” 

‘True, true, I should have remembered that. 
Go back to bed, darling. Kiss me again, and 
sleep well.” 

Therese dropped her face on his broad bosom, 
and murmured, 

**But you have not blessed me yet?” 

“Every kiss I leave upon your forehead, 
child, has a blessing in it. I never look up to 
heaven, without thanking the Holy Mother that 
my child lives and is so good.” 

“But to-night, father. Lay your hand here 
upon my forehead, and promise, while the beau- 
tifal mother of heaven looks on, that you will 
never curse me.” 

**Curse you, Therese!” 

“Or turn away from my sorrow, or my peni- 
tence?” she continued, vehemently. ‘Promise, 
father, that you will never refuse me shelter in 
your home—in your heart.” 

‘“‘Therese, are you wild?” 

Wild! No, father, but this dream. You 
did not feel like cursing the red fiend in your 
dream, because she had your blood in her veins? 
Tell me that—oh, tell me that!” 

‘Feel like cursing her?” exclaimed the old 
man, eagerly. ‘No, I only strove to carry her 
away from the fiends that crowded on her foot- 
steps.” 

«But did you think, father, that she might be 
the avenger of some great wrong? That genera- 
tions after generations, which tyranny has trod- 
den into unholy graves, joined their ghostly 
cries with an outburst of living protest before 
she put on the red garments of an avenger? 
Was there no fire of patriotism in your own soul 
to answer the stern cause that unsexed the child 
of your dream and turned her into a Nemesis? 
Father, if God, angry with the supine selfish- 
ness, which puts up with insult and bows to 


swered the old man, smoothing her hair softly ; wrong, had smitten you with disgrace, branded 


with his palms. 


$ your child—if we had been made to feel the 


Therese looked pleadingly in his eyes, her lips ‘evils that have crushed so many human souls 
began to quiver, and she clung desperately to ‘into infamous graves—if this had happened to 


his hand. 
‘*Not—not if I were in truth the red Amazon 
of your dream?” 


“Nor then!” answered the old man, solemnly, ; this? 


$ ourselves, father, would you shrink from giving 


up your life and your child ?” 
“‘Therese, Therese, what is the meaning of 
Of what wrongs are you speaking? Has 


“for you, my only one, I have blessings, only ‘ the evil spirit of my dream entered your soul 


blessings, forever and ever.” 


the sobs that rose thick and fast to her throat. 


‘‘What is the matter? You are crying, The- 
rese.” 





; also, that you come to my bedside at night, with 
Therese dropped her head, and struggled with } 


these burning eyes and that voice which sounds 
like the smothered tones of a trumpet? Go to 
your bed, girl—say your prayers and sleep this 
wild mood off.” , 
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‘Not yet, not yet, father. Hold me here a 
little while longer, then I will go away.” 

«There, there, child, your voice is softer. I 
feel your tears in my bosom. I did not mean to 
be unkind, darling. These words are only my 
own, I know well enough; but they sound harshly 
on your young lips. With the evil laws that chain 
down human souls, and the evil passions of men, 
you have no part. I am strong enough to shel- 
ter my daughter from the very shadow of wrong. 
So think no more on these subjects, Therese.” 

Therese did not seem to heed him, but clung 
closer and closer to his bosom, murmuring over 
words that were almost moans, and refusing to 
be removed from her resting-place, or to lift her 
face that Merincourt could read there the traces 
of her great sorrow. 

At last she drew back, and folding her hands 
upon her bosom, bowed her head reverently 
downward. 

“Father, good night.” 

The old man laid his hand upon her head very 
tenderly. 

“Good night, Therese.” 

She did not speak again, but arose from her 
knees, and went silently from the room. The 
old man watched the flutter of her garments as 
she disappeared, and then dropped into a train 
of disturbed thought, which ended in sleep so 
profound, that he did not awake till late in the 
morning. 

Therese went directly to her room. A small 
portmanteau, packed with a few clothes, such 
jewels as she possessed, and a considerable sum 
in gold, lay upon the couch: and close by it had 
been placed the garments of a peasant boy, evi- 
dently laid out for use. 

After waiting a little, evidently with some im- 
patience, she went out through the sash door, and 
leaning over the balustrade, listened. Directly 
& footfall upon the turf reached her ear, and a 
small lad stole cautiously beneath the balcony. 

“Hist, mademoiselle, is it you?” 

Yes, yes,” answered Therese; ‘have you 
left the horse where I told you?” 

‘‘He is ready, mademoiselle, but I did not 
see the boy anywhere!” 

It is not time yet. Here, take this, and see 
that it is safely fastened behind the saddle.” 

As she spoke, Therese dragged the portman- 
teau into the balcony, and cast it over. 

** When this is done, shall I wait for the boy?” 
asked the lad, shouldering the portmanteau. 

‘Yes, it will not be long. Tread softly, and 
remember, not a word that you’ve been here.” 

“T shall forget that I came at all!” answered 
the boy, as he glided away. 





Therese went back to her room, put on the 
boy’s dress, buckled a blouse around her waist 
with a leathern belt, and knotting her thick hair 
under a cloth cap, appeared in the moonlight, 
so disguised that it would have been difficult to 
recognize her at even at mid-day. 

On the banks of the Outhe, she found the 
flower boy, holding a horse, on which the port- 
manteau was already strapped. She did not 
trust herself to address the lad, but taking the 
bridle from his hold, mounted and rode slowly 
away. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Tue French court had established itself at 
Versailles, retiring, as it were, from those scenes 
of resplendent gayety and reckless extravagance, 
which at last exasperated the nation into trage-° 
dies of anarchy and murder, that followed close 
upon the date of our story, and are doomed to 
blacken the history of France forever and ever. 

The great palace of Versailles had always been 
too stately for the exquisite taste of Maria An- 
toinette, who blended a love of domestic life with 
her most extravagant caprices. Thus, partly to 
gratify her own inclinations, and partly to con- 
ciliate the people by a show of retrenchment, 
she had gathered the most favored portions of 
the royal household around her at the two 
Trianon palaces. The king and queen occupied 
la petite Trianon almost exclusively, with their 
immediate family, while the larger palace accom- 
modated such courtiers as always hovered about 
the immediate presence of royalty, practising in 
the retirement of those magnificent grounds the 
same scenes of gayety, that had made the court 
already so obnoxious to the people, but with less 
aggravating ostentation. 

Having thus withdrawn herself into compara- 
tive privacy, the beautiful queen persuaded her- 
self that she was making every concession that 
royal dignity could permit, and that the unpopu- 
larity that of late had followed her even more 
than her husband would gradually die away. 

But with all her honest desires to act rightly, 
Maria Antoinette had been too long a powerful 
queen and a spoiled beauty, for any positive 
relish of the quiet domestic life she affected. 
The love of gayety was still uppermost. The 
ideal of a brilliant court was not content long 
to remain without her worshippers; and after a 
few days of unnatural quiet, in which political 
economy and social reforms were the fashionable 
topics, the court gradually glided back into its 
old -habits, and the festivities of the two minor 
palaces were even more brilliant, because more 
centralized, than those of Versailles itself. 
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Thus, buried in the depths of those stately 
woods, the amusements with which Maria An- 
toinette enlivened what she was pleased to de- 
nominate her. retirement, seemed more like the 
erichantments of some fairy land than absolute 
revels. 

Among the ladies of her immediate household, 
who resided in the little palace with the queen, 
was a young girl, the heiress of a fine estate in 
the interior, who, on the death of her father, had 
been made a ward of the crown, and thus fell 
naturally into a favored position about Maria 
Antoinette’s person. The confidence and affec- 
tion, which had sprung up between this girl and 
her royal mistress, was sincere and beautiful, as 
the honest love of two women always is; but of 
late a singular estrangement had existed between 

‘them, an unconscious reserve, which was rather 
felt than understood. But for those grave causes 
of anxiety, which now began to press heavily on 
her mind, Maria Antoinette would have felt this 
estrangement keenly, for she was ever greedy of 
affection, and loved the young Clemence with 
that sincere earnestness that brooks no half re- 
turn. 

Perhaps it was this little heart-shadow which 
clouded Maria Antoinette’s brow on the evening 
of her son’s birth-day, the last festival of that 
kind she was ever doomed to know. As she made 
her toilet that night, the queen had observed a 
degree of restlessness and flutter in her young 
maid of honor, that excited some remark, but 
for the first time in her life the girl shrunk from 
the queen’s kindly inquiries, and returned them 
with vague answers, that left a shadow of anxiety 
on her hearer’s brow. 

The two palaces, buried as they are in the 
heart of those kingly grounds, were linked to- 
gether that night by a chain of trees, that 
seemed drooping with a fruitage of stars, so 
countless were the lamps that twinkled amid 
their foliage. A wilderness of flowers blossomed 
on every hand, sending up glowing masses of 
color when the light struck them, and filling the 
air with dewy odor. Shadows and strong lights 
were thrown in contrast all over the neighboring 
grounds. If a statue, or a rose, or some minia- 
ture fountain could be rendered effective, it was 
thrown into the picture by clusters of tinted 
lamps, which gave a glow of life to the marble, 
and shed a thousand rainbow tints on the falling 
waters. Whole masses of flowers were brought 
out from the shadows, that concealed others, by 
lamps hidden thickly as fire-flies amid their 
foliage. The little island, crowned by ita temple 
of love, in the centre of that miniature lake 
which lies close to the little Trianon, was the 


ree. 
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most exquisite feature of the scene. Its slopes 
seemed sprinkled with stars, for innumerable 
lamps were hid away in the mossy grass; the 
marble columns of the temple were garland with 
flowers and wreathing lights, till the statue of 
love within seemed bathed in the first rosy beams 
of morning. The pretty lake threw back another 
temple, a glowing shadow only, but so softened 
and etherealized, that it seemed a reproduction 
of the water-sprites, who were softly penciling it 
in the waves. 

The two palaces were illuminated to match 
the outward beauties of the scene. Through 
every window streamed a flood of light, some- 
times tinted with floating draperies, sometimes 
transparent as gushes of crystal water. Every 
balcony concealed its band of performers, some 
filling the night with outbursts of music, others 
echoing the same strains, till the whole air 
vibrated with exquisite harmonies. 

It was a beautiful summer night. The new 
moon kung like a golden sickle in the sky, and 
a shower of bright stars sprinkled the purple 
earth from horizon to horizon. Yet that little 
spot of earth, in the bosom of Versailles, rivaled 
even the lovely sky that bent over it; for the 
sounds of soft voices, the ringing echoes of 
laughter, and glimpses of lovely women moving 
to and fro beneath the lighted trees and across 
the blossoming turf, filled the earth with a thou- 
sand exquisite beauties; while the sky had only 
its depths of blue, its golden stars, and the curve 
of that young moon to brighten its stillness. 

The children of the nobility were assembled, 
that night, to honor the little Dauphin, and 
were scattered, with the court, in groups and 
companies around the lighted park; for Maria 
Antoinette enforced no rigid etiquette on her 
guests, but usually was the first to break through 
the stately forms so imperative in the time of 
the great monarch. In truth, that sententious 
heap of royalty was fitted only for Versailles, in 
all its broad, dull grandeur, while Maria An- 
toinette belonged to Trianon Ja petit and la grand. 
Here she was only a beautiful woman, striving, 
in her womanly fashion, to give back all the 
happiness she received. 

Among the gay throng that wandered around 
the two palaces, that night, were several stran- 
gers; for any person, sufficiently adroit to pass 
the sentinels, might easily mingle with the 
guests; and several disaffected members of the 
Jacobin clubs did thus evade detection, and be- 
came indignant spectators of the festivities. 

Among these persons were two, a young man 
and a female, dressed sufficiently like the cour- 
tiers, with whom they mingled, to escape detec- 
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tion; but with a certain air of democratic free- 
dom in their manners, which must have excited 
observation had they not found security in the 
open grounds. 

‘Now, tell me, why it is you have insisted on 


coming here?” said the youth, as they paused in } 


the shadow of a thicket close by the windows of 
a dancing-saloon. ‘It is at no small risk, 1 can 
tell you. If we should be discovered, these fine 
courtiers would think nothing of charging us 
with the most terrible designs, and it would be 
easy finding ourselves in the Bastile, if they did 
not think us too low born for that honor!” 

‘‘Hush,” answered his companion. ‘Lovk, 
look.” 

“Well I see nothing but a young lady, who 
seems to wish concealment like ourselves,” said 
the youth, following with his eyes the form of a 
young girl who glided by them toward a small 


s 





pavillion, that stood on the edge of a flower 
garden close by. ‘ 

**Look,” said the female, and now that she 
stepped forth into the light you saw the features 
of Therese Merincourt, ‘‘look. Is not this the 
same face?” 

She held a medallion in her hand, on which 
was enameled the face of a female, the very one 
who had just passed them. 

“Yes,” answered the youth, “it is the same 
face, but both are strange to us.” 

‘“‘Wait for me here,” said Therese, grasping 
the medallion in her hand, ‘I will come back 
soon. Have no fear for me. I will not fail to 
return.” 

Before the youth could speak, she had disap- 
peared, following the young lady who entered 
the pavillion, after looking cautiously around as 
if she feared observation. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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NELLY’S MOTHER. 


BY HETTY HOLYOKE. 


“‘Wuar’s the trouble?” exclaimed my uncle 
Wise, throwing down a newspaper which he had 
striven in vain to read. ‘‘What has poor Miss 
Mills done now ?—worn hoops four yards around 
instead of eight—or decorated her dress with 
two flounces instead of three? J declare these 
laws of fashion and etiquette are becoming so 
imperative that one might as well live in Shaker- 
dom, where it’s a grievous offence to step the left 
foot first upon a threshold.” 

“Order!” laughed one of the young people, 
and turned an hour glass, ‘The honorable 
member is talking past his time, as he always 
does when he takes the stand for Betty Mills. 
Dear uncle, we were not complaining of disre- 
gard to etiquette. 

‘*What then?” 

‘‘Oh, making merry over some new phase of 
old maidishness, that’s all!” 

“Cruel, cruel, wrong: the girl can’t help it 
that she never found a husband to her mind,” 
murmured my uncle, more to himself than to us. 

*«Oh, but she could,” said Nelly Wise, shaking 
her curls, ‘It is proverbial that every woman, 
handsome or homely, sick or well, wise or igno- 
rant, has had at least one opportunity to marry.” 

‘“‘And this chance, be it good or bad, be it 
agreeable or repulsive, she must snatch and be 
thankful for?” 

“Or else take the consequences,” said Nelly, 
with the air of a judge pronouncing sentence. 
‘‘But, papa, why do you always take up the 
gauntlet in favor of these dolorous old crea- 
tures?” 

‘«Because, Miss Nelly, in my youth I received 
a good lesson on the subject, one which I should 
like very much to impart to my child.” 

‘«Oh, dear, is it long and prosy? But we’ll be 
good and listen. Turn the glass, Hetty!” 

‘*Mother,” so my uncle always called his wife, 
‘smother, we’ve brought this Nell up to be a 
saucy little sprite; but come you and sit with 
us, and vouch for the truth of my story.” 

So there were six in our company. Uncle in 
his easy-chair, the picture of prosperous, happy, 
benevolent old age; aunt, bending her handsome, 
inteNigent face over a basket of stockings and 
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water, and squares of paper, and bits of cloth, 
scissors, paint-brushes, par-boiled fingers, and 
all the other accompaniments of a sea-weed 
pressing, which had been our recent occupation. 

‘*Turn the glass,” said Nelly, ‘papa is clear- 
ing his throat at such a rate I should not be sur- 
prised if he were on the point of telling some 
tender and touching experience of his own; the 
ghost of some defunct Miss Laura Dalton is 
rising out of his past, you may be sure; there’s 
nothing like the dust of buried memories for 
affecting people’s throats: you can’t cough it 
away, papa, so begin!” 

**Ah, Nelly, when your curls have turned as 
grey as mine, you'll have grown too wise to 
laugh at buried memories. As for my story, it 
relates to some one whose name we won’t men- 
tion, unless you shall happen to guess it for 
yourselves.” 

‘*Was it aunt Wise ?” 

‘*Well—yes! Would you believe that she was 
ever one of ‘those dolorous creatures,’ an old 
maid?” 

‘Impossible, utterly!” 

A great many years ago, this good lady with 
the stocking-basket, Mrs. Wise, was known as 
Elizabeth Stearns, the maiden sister and aunt 
in a large, proud, wealthy family. 

‘He is quizzing us, isn’t he, mother?” 

‘“*No, he is telling the truth: I spent a number 
of years with your uncle Frank, and made myself 
generally useful af 

‘‘That she did! It was Lizzie here and Lizzie 
there. If a child was fretful it was, ‘Do go and 
play in aunt Lizzie’s room;’ if sick, it was, ‘Per- 
haps the little love can be persuaded to sleep 
with aunt Lizzie to-night.’ If the family wished 
to make some journey, it was, ‘How fortunate 
that aunt Lizzie can keep house.’ If any cele- 
brity were visiting the town, it was, ‘Oh, yes, 
we'll all go—except Lizzie, who has so many 
resources that she never cares for amusement.’ ” 

*‘Don’t make it too bad, father,” my aunt in- 
terposed. 

‘*No, I will not exaggerate. When your uncle’s 
fortune began to dwindle, and for years they 
lived the weary life of people who struggle to 


thread balls; and around the large centre-table } keep up appearances, aunt Lizzie was more than 


we younger people, sitting with plates, cups of ' ever in demand 
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“But,” interrupted Nelly, ‘‘this is an excep- ; my own was as far from the straight line of pru- 
tional case: we know that mamma was always} dence and your dear etiquette.” 
handsome, agreeable and intellectual; she may} ‘Pray tell us all about it; your ‘lesson’ is not 
have happened to live single a few years after } half so dull as I anticipated.” 
the proper time to marry; but I should never} ‘‘Your grandfather Stearns, rest his ashes! 
call her an old maid.” was & proud old man; and fretful and imperious 

“Others did: the sweeter, more patient, more } enough to drive some women to despair: after 
self-sacrificing her behavior, the more it seemed worrying his wife into the grave, and losing 
she was tried; and that by relatives who were { nearly all of a large property by his own per- 
truly grateful to her, who could not live without } verse mismanagement, he devoted the remainder 
her help.” of his existence to bewailing these misfortunes. 

‘‘How foolish and unreasonable! What did; A pleasant life your mother led with him!” 
they mean?” ‘I can understand how, being a little set and 

‘¢You should know better than I.” stiff, and so forth, she found it had to yield to 

“Then I wouldn’t say any more about it, ; an imperious will! It is rather suspicious that 
dear,” observed my aunt, quietly, as she left us; she should always have been a victim: some 
to attend to some household matter. people are so thin-skinned that it doesn’t take 

“Yes, that’s your mother,” he pursued, } much teazing to annoy them.” 

‘“‘always forgiving and patient and self-forget.; ‘‘No one thought your mother a victim, ex- 
ful: if her temper should change in the transit} cept God, and one heart that loved her. She 
to another world, it would change for the worse: } gave pleasant words for petulant ones, and re- 
better it could not be. Why, children, I’ve { doubled kindness for ingratitude.” 

known your uncle Frank to quiz and hector her} ‘‘And this heart?” 

week after week, for no worse sin than the fact ‘¢«Belonged to a neighbor boy whom her father 
that she began, in due time, to grow old; and { engaged to read the papers to him, and to play 
at last the children took it up, and visitors.” interminable games of chess. The youth won- 

‘‘In what way?” dered first at your mother’s gentle patience, and 

“It was ‘old maid’ from morning till night: } then pitied, and then loved her.” 
if her room were in order, if she contrived little ‘*As my grandfather might have foreseen.” 
home-made conveniences it was, ‘See how old “He did not. It was his own proposal that 
maidish;’ she was fond of books, so they called { Lizzie should recompense the boy for his ser- 
her ‘blue-stocking;’ fond of Biblical literature, ; vices, by lessons in French or German. She 
and they said ‘old maids were always pious;’$ had curls, Nelly, like your own: I’ve seen the 
fond of poetry, and they called it ‘sentimental } young man bending over his exercises, and these 
and fantastic.’ She didn’t mind walking through } curls falling against her forehead, and that little 
the street with a carpet bag, and they said, ‘Be- } hand of hers—it is small now—putting his aside 
hold the maiden lady’s badge!’ She was annoyed ; to correct what he had written. And after the 
if men, young or old, showed undue familiarity.” } lesson was over, I’ve seen her go to the door 

“T’'ll be bound!” laughed Nelly. } with him and look like an angel—as she was— 

“If they cast tender glances at her, or pressed : in the moonlight, while she bade him farewell.” 
her hand, or attempted to kiss her, and she re-} ‘‘ How happened you to see so much? I should 
sented as any modest woman might, they said, } not suspect my father of eaves-dropping.” 
‘Behold the prudery of the old maid!’” “Oh, I was a boy then as well as he; near his 

“You were prejudiced in her favor, papa; { age, lived near him, went to the same school. I 
from these hints I can conjecture that her} was in his confidence, but never heard him say 
friends had ground for merriment. But to think } a word about loving Lizzie Stearns, until a week 
that I should be the child of an old maid!” before their marriage. The truth was, Lizzie 

“Yes, and, Nell, of an old bachelor too; since ; thought only of her duties; and he thought only 
uncle is older than aunt.” ? of certain ambitious plans for leaving his father’s 

“True, I am three years older; and some how } farm, and going to India for a fortune, or travel- 
notwithstanding this fact, I was only twenty-six } ing through the world with knap-sack and staff 
years of age on my wedding-day.” ¢ in search of information.” 

‘And my mother was not only a forlorn old ‘*What put the thought of love in their inno- 
maid, but a second wife? Oh, horrible!” gasped cent hearts? Let me see—how old were they 
Nelly. ’ when they had never once thought of it?” said 

“Well, for that first marriage I never had the { Nelly, looking wise. 
heart to blame her, as her friends did; in truth, ‘“‘No matter how old. He happened at the 
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house once when the father had been abusing 
Lizzie according to his wont; and for once her 
sweet lips trembled with emotion as she greeted 
her pupil with one word, and hurried out of the 
room.” 

«And he hurried after her, I suppose, that’s 
the way they do in novels.” 

**Yes, and you may look in novels to find what 
followed: in a week they were man and wife.” 

* « And what said papa to that?” 

**He never knew it: intercepting a glance be- 
tween them one day, he drove the young man 
out of his house with curses, and made Lizzie 
promise not to think of loving any other. He 
couldn’t have made a request with which it 
would have been easier to comply!” 

““Why did she not say courageously, ‘I will 
follow my husband, hinder if you can?’ ” 

«Because it was her way to yield, to pity him 
who abused her. And in old times children were 
taught a sacred obedience to parents, an awe in 
their presence which is quite unknown to Young 
America.” 

“T dare say the old gentleman had too, a small 
property left which his daughter was not unwill- 
ing to inherit.” 

“Nelly, Nelly, don’t you believe in such a 
thing as disinterested goodness? The boy was 
ambitious, as I have said, your mother was not 
without her share of pride; and they agreed to 
keep the marriage a secret until after the young 
husband should have mastered his profession. 
In a few years your grandfather died, and Lizzie 
went to live with your uncle Frank.” 

**How old was she then?” 





“Twenty-three.” 

‘“‘What, you don’t mean that you were the 
farmer’s boy ?” 

“Yes, but I do; ard all those years aunt Lizzie 
was ridiculed for her old maidishness, that she 
was a married woman; and the ‘maiden’ penu- 
riousness was a saving to send in secret to her 
husband; and the prudish behavior was faithful- 
ness to one whom she loved with all her holy 
heart.” 

*‘There! I knew that my mother was not that 
dolorous thing: I felt an instinct of it in my very 
bones!” 

‘Take the moral to your heart, my child.” 

‘sWhat moral? The truth that instinct is 
more to be relied upon than even the counsels 
of a man of Eld?” 

**No, you piece of mischief and perversity— 
your grandfather’s own girl—the moral that half 
this ado about old maids is a mere prejudice, and 
that the other half is based on grounds which 
call for pity, sympathy, charity, anything but 
ridicule and abuse. A single woman, unless she 
have great talent, energy or independence, un- 
less she have gifts which can hold in awe such 
people as love to harrass the weak, a single 
woman leads a weary, unenviable life.” 

* All her own fault!” 

“Hush, Nelly! It is not her fault. It is noble 
and forever praiseworthy in a woman to refuse 
the man whom she does not love; and having 
ventured so far, it is no light trial to live an 
estray in the world, a wall-flower, a third person, 
slighted, unjustly criticised, and positively per- 
secuted.” 
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BUGLED PEN-WIPER. 





BY MBS. WARREN. 
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MarTerrtaALs.—One reel cotton; three nails of 
coarse Penelope canvass; three skeins of violet 
Berlin wool, one shade of dark, one middle tint, 
and one light; one skein of fine white silk; one 
ounce of bugles, which should fit on a cross- 
stitch of the canvass. 

On the canvass, with pencil, draw a circle the 
same size as in engraving. Cut the canvass 
round full two inches larger. With darkest 
wool, work, in cross-stitch, a line across the 
centre of canvass to the pencil-mark; then a 
line across the reverse way, so as to form a 
cross. (In working this, or any other cross- 
stitch, instead of crossing each stitch separately, 
work the whole line as if it were plain sewing, 
then turn back and cross every stitch in the 
same way.) Now take the other two shades, 
and work on each side these dark lines in the 
fame way. With the darkest wool, work, in 


cross-stitch, on the circle line, not going outside ‘ 


Vou. XXXII.—4 











the ends of the cross, but keeping on a level with 
these. Now turn down the edge of the canvass 
close to this line, and stitch it neatly and firmly 
down, and press it on the wrong side with a hot 
iron; cut off the superfluous canvass. With o 
pen, ink the edge of the canvass which is turned 
and may show a little white. Now, with cotton 
(doubled) sew a bugle on each cross-stitch of the 
canvass, always placing it the same way that the 
wool stitch is crossed, When finished, gum the 
back where the bugles are sewed on. When dry, 
line the canvass with black silk. 

For tHe Borver.—With silk and fine needle. 
Tie a knot in the silk. Thread three bugles; 
turn back; put the needle through second bugle; 
then thread another, and put it through second 
bugle; continue to do this till the work is five 
bugles in width, without fastening off; thread 
three more bugles, and repeat. Make a suffi- 
cient number of diamonds to go round the out- 
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ORIENTAL PEARL PAINTING. 





side of pen-wiper. Turn the work on the wrong 
side; place the diamonds for the bugles to lie 
the same way as those sewed on; now sew each 
point of the diamond by the thread at end of 
stitch to the pen-wiper, slipping the needle under 
the black silk from point to point. For the line 
of bugles outside the diamonds; when the dia- 
monds are sewed on, slip the needle through the 
bugles, or sew into every stitch of thread at the 
end of bugles till to the opposite point of dia- 
mond; then thread five or seven bugles, and 





attach it by the stitch of thread at end of dia- 
mond. Continue this all round, and fasten off. 
Cut a piece of green velvet the size of the pen- 
wiper, including the border. Cut six pieces of 
Alpacca or thin cloth much less than the velvet; 
place these six pieces in the centre, the velvet 
outside; sew altogether securely. Then in the 
centre place a round gilt button, piercing a hole 
through all the pen-wiper, to admit of placing 
the shank of the button therein, which shank 
fasten securely, to prevent its slipping through. 





ORIENTAL PEARL PAINTING. 





BY LILLIE LINDEN. 





Tus painting is on glass, and is very cheap, 
durable and elegant. The paintings are gene- 
rally intended to represent a bouquet or cluster 
of flowers, or a vase or basket of flowers and 
fruit. For a beginner, the pattern to paint 
should be small, consisting of one flower, or a 
cluster of two or three; these last, however, 
should not be very small, or very close together, 
as it would be difficult to fill in the back-ground 
at first. 

Chose the pattern you wish to paint, pro- 
cure a glass and clean it, washing it thoroughly 
and wiping it dry. Place it over your pattern 
truly, having your pattern exactly in the centre 
of the glass. Next prepare the ink for tracing 
the design upon the glass. To do this, takea 
small tin-cup, or other small dish not in use 
etherwise, and place in it, one part lamp-black, 
one part copal varnish, two parts spirits turpen- 
tine; mix them well, using a small stick for the 
purpose; then take a steel pen, dip it into the 
ink, and trace on the glass with it, all the out- 
lines of the pattern, also all the fine hair marks 
in the leaves, &c. Care should be taken, how- 
ever, not to get too much ink upon the pen, as 
it is apt to drop off, when applied to the glass, 
and spread. This done, lay your pattern away 
carefully, as it will perhaps get soiled when you 
begin to paint. Next fill in the back-ground. 
For a beginner, black would be preferable, as it 
dries much sooner than any other color, and is 
more easily put on. You have only to add more 
lamp-black to the marking fluid for the back- 
ground; the quality must depend altogether on 
the judgment of the person using it; it should 
be thin enough to be used with a pen, as it is 
necessary to fill in the back-ground, around the 
small corners of the leaves, &c., with a pen; 


3 
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around the outer edge, it may be applied with a 
brush. It is put on the same side of the glass 
the design is traced on, which will be on the 
wrong side of the glass when finished. Care 
should be taken to spread it evenly, and no spot 
should be left bare outside the figure. Lay your 
glass in the wind or sun, and it will dry gene- 
rally in an hou-. 

When the back-ground is thoroughly dry, pre- 
pare to paint the flower. The paints for this 
purpose are transparent, and come in small tubes 
made of sheet lead. Take a small piece of glass 
and put a little paint upon it. Meantime, you 
should put, in a dish, equal parts of copal var- 
nish and turpentine, and should dip your brush 
in this and then the paints before using. For 
green for leaves, &c., take Prussian blue and 
yellow lake; mix well. If you wish a dark 
green, add more blue; if light, more yellow. 
For purple, take carmine and Prussian blue. 
You have four colors for flowers, red, purple, 
blue and yellow; for the centre of flowers; for 
pink take carmine put on very thin; where you 
wish several kinds of green, verdigris may be 
used, and also for vases; for stems, asphaltum; 
the paints should be put on quite thin, and ap- 
plied with sybil or camel’s hair brushes. 

Your picture will not yet present a very attrac- 
tive appearance, as it still lacks the finishing 
touch, which gives it all its beauty and richnegs. 
For this, procure oriental tinsel, which may be 
obtained at the bookstores in large places gene- 
rally, and comes in sheets about eight inches long 
and four inches wide. It is silver color on the 
right side and copper on the wrong. Take it in 
your hands and crumple it; then straighten it a 
very little and place it on your picture, the silver 
side down, so that it will show through on the 
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right side; where more than one sheet is re- 
quired, be particular and keep the edges so that 
it will not show. It should come entirely over 
the transparent part, and be fastened to the 
glass with putty or beeswax. Then take a piece 
of thick, brown paper, the size of the glass, and 
fasten it on the wrong side of the glass, along 
the edges with putty, to hide the paint and tinsel, 
and to prevent the tinsel from falling off. 





MarTeERiaLs FoR Back-crounp.—For Black, 
lamp-black, copal varnish and turpentine—For 
White, white lead (ground) and turpentine—For 
Marble, white and black, mixed—For Pink, white 
colored with carmine—For Blue, white colored 
with Prussian blue. 

TRANSPARENT Paints.—Are Carmine, Madder 
Lake, Yellow Lake, Prussian Blue, Verdigris, 
and Asphaltum. 





GREEK LOUNGING CAP IN APPLIQUE. 





BY MES. PULLAN. 








Tue design being drawn on thick writing- 
paper, and the outlines perforated with a needle, 
the velvet is to be marked in the usual way, and 





pressed down sufficiently to hold it in its place. 
It will be seen, by the engraving, that all the 


$ lower part of the cap is of velvet on the cloth. 


cut out at the edges. The back is then to be} The cloth is gathered in at the edge, and sewed 


glued with very thin glue, laid on the cloth, and 


full to the crown. 





EMBROIDERED SLIPPER. 





BY MRS. WARREN. 





Marertats.—Velvet or cloth, gold bullion, ; and the fine in the latter. 


and thread No. 1, steel beads, shades of rose 
and green embroidery silk. 
All the stems, veinings of leaves, and scrolls 


The bullion must be 
laid on in short pieces, in half polka stitch, that 
is—the new piece must be parallel with half 
the last. The flowers are worked with various 





are done either in gold bullion, or fine gold i shades of rose, and the leaves with green, taking 
thread, the thick parts in the former material, ‘ care so to arrange them as to make some flowers 
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TOILET-COVER, 


OR COUNTERPANE. 





and leaves dark, and the others light. At least 
six shades of each color are required to produce 
a variety, and they should be used in the fol- 
lowing way:—The three lightest may be used 
for a light leaf, the three darkest for a dark, 
and the medium for others. Every group of 
leaves should present as much variety as pos- 
sible, and if olive and blue greens are introduced 





also, the effect will be much richer than if one 
sort only is used. In all cases, the lower part 
of the leaf must be the lightest. The beads and 
gold are put in last. When cloth is to be em- 
broidered, it must be carefully damped with a 
clean sponge, before it is put inthe frame. This 
removes the gloss that spoils the effect of work. 
For the illustration see front of the number. 





TOILET-COVER, OR COUNTERPANE. 





BY MES. WARREN. 





Marerrats.—Crochet cotton, No. 86, with a 
fine hook. For illustration see front of number. 

The pattern for this toilet-cover being so ela- 
borate, it must be worked in cotton not coarser 
than that we have indicated, if intended for an 
ordinary toilet-cover. Worked in a coarser ma- 
terial, No. 8, or 12, crochet cotton, it would 
make a beautiful quilt for a small bed; and in 
some of the coarser sizes of the knitting cord, a 
large counterpane might be worked, and from 
the clear appearance this material presents, 
would look very rich and handsome. 

Like all square crochet, this design must be 





worked from the engraving. The number of 
foundation chain for working it is 529, reckon. 
ing the length, or 346 for the width, if that mode 
of working be preferred, as less cumbersome. It 
will not, however, answer so well for a toilet- 
cover, as the stitches would go the wrong way. 
For a counterpane, on the contrary, it would be 
preferable. 

For the border of a toilet-cover, we should re- 
commend a pattern in bead work. For the edge 
of a counterpane, nothing can be handsomer thap 
border and fringe. 
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MORNING DRESS FOR THE COUNTRY. 





BY BMILY 


H. MAY. 











Tus beautiful morning dress is made of white 
quilting; and is just the thing for the sea-shore 
or country. 

The body is close-fitting. The lappets very 
long. The top of the body is ornamented with a 
pelerine, the front corners of which are rounded 
off. 

The edge of the pelerine, lappets and cuffs of 
the sleeves should be trimmed with lozenges } 
formed by braid fastened at the corners by but- } 
tons. The edge is terminated by a band of + 
jaconet embroidered in the English style and} 
in satin stitch. 








The skirt, which completes this toilet, is also 
made of white quilting and terminated at bottom 
just above the hem by two rows of braid lozenges 
with buttons, like the lappets., 

No. 1. Back of the pelerine. 

No. 2. Forepart. 

No. 8. Sleeve. 

No. 4. Cuff turned up on the sleeve and orna- 
mented with a band embroidered on the top only. 
Nothing on the under side of the cuff. 

We think it quite unnecessary to give the pat- 
tern of the body of this garment, which presents 


3 nothing unusual, being an ordinary jacket. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING A DAISY-+ 
BY MRS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


MATERIALS.—Three 
shades of pink tissue paper, 
Daisy hearts, leaves, wire, 
gum, &c. 
Cut three sizes of petals, 
perfectly round, the first 
size about as large as a 
dime, the other two a little 
larger, the smallest size of 
the deep pink tissue paper, 
the medium size next, and the lightest shade for 
the outside set of petals. Touch the Daisy but- 
ton with gum arabic, and commence stringing 
on the different set of petals, four of each, the 
smallest first. Finish with a green calyx of thick 
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green paper cut the medium size. These flowers , stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
are very pretty made of alternate shades of white for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
and pink tissue paper. 


$ sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
3 of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 

* MareRIALs FoR MaxineG Paper Fiowers.— ; 32 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper } mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate- 
for pinks, dahlias, and red roses, variegated for $ rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
japonicas, pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, ‘ on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 
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FOR BABY’S PETTICOAT. 


DADAM 


CORNER FOR GENT’S. HANDKERCHIEF. YOKE AND SLEEVES OF CHEMISE. 





EMBROIDERED TOP OF BOY’S CAP. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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Tuts may be worked in gold, or black braid, § lady to make the cap entire, or she may take 
on cloth, or velvet, as the taste of the maker 3 the material to a cap-maker and have it made 
suggests. A little ingenuity will enable any ’ up. 





CROCHET EDGING. 


BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


Marerrats.—Crochet cotton, No. 20, and a: Ist row.—De. 

crochet-hook, No. 18. 3 2nd row.—f 1 de., 1 ch., miss 1 f; re- 
Make a chain of any length required, allowing ; peat. 

the number of stitches to be divisible by 10, and 8rd row.—} 8 sc., 4 ch., miss 8, 1 de. in 4th, 


with three over, if not formed into a round. 38 ch., tc. in the same, 8 ch., tc. in the same, 3 
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ch., te. in the same, 8 ch., de. in the same, 4 ch., 
miss 8 +; repeat. 

4th row.—} 8 sc., on 8 sc., 4 ch., de. on de., 
4 ch., de. under the loop after the first tc., 4 ch., 
dc. under the next loop, 4 ch., de. on de., 4 ch. 
T; repeat. 

5th row.—jf sc. on 2nd of 8 sc., 6 ch., de. 
under the 2nd loop, 5 ch., dc. under the next, 
10 ch., turn, sc. under the last loop, turn, slip 
stitch on 7 of the 10 ch., 8 ch., dc. under next 
loop, 6 ch. +; repeat. 





PATTERNS IN COLORED BERLIN WORK. 


Ovr extra plate, it will be seen, contains four 3 stripes, alternated with a stripe of velvet, would 


separate patterns. The upper one is for the 
seat of a chair. The two middle ones are for 
borders, &c., &c. The lower is for a stripe for 


chair, or for other purposes. One of these 


make a very beautiful back or seat for a chair. 
Nothing so beautiful as this plate has ever ap- 
peared, of its kind, in any other American Maga- 
zine. 





PATTERN FOR MUSLIN BASQUE. 








EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


A Truz Herowe—Cuariotre Bronte.—Two 
eminently heroic women are the product of this 
age, Florence Nightingale and the author of “Jane 
Eyre.” Why the former is heroic everybody knows. 
It is not so, however, with the latter; for that has 
only been revealed lately. Few knew, for example, 
that, while tens of thousands were weeping over 
“Jane Eyre,” “Shirley” and “Villette,” the envied 
author, the daughter of a humble clergyman in York- 
shire, was performing the most menial services, be- 
cause they lay in the path of her duty; for there was 
a half-blind and aged parent to tend, a brother, who 
was a confirmed inebriate, in the house, and two only 
surviving sisters dying. Her whole life, indeed, was 
one long self-denial. 

Charlotte Bronte was born in 1816. In her fifth 
year, her father removed to Haworth, Yorkshire, 
of which he had been made curate, an obscure, 


TABLE. 


Her only brother, a brilliant young man, made ship- 
S wreck of: the life from: which ell hed expected 20 
much, and came home to the old hearth, broken- 
hearted, to die, a few years after, a pitiable sot. Her 
sister Emily, within a few months after this brother’s 
death, sickened and followed him: and in the ensuing 
spring, the other sister also was laid in her last home. 
Yet, amid all these griefs, Charlotte heroically bore 
up. “I have still some strength left,” she wrote to 
a friend, “to fight the battle of life.” 

She came, in fact, of a heroic race. She lived, too, 
among a heroic people. For the inhabitants of the 
lonely moors of Yorkshire are the descendants of 
the ancient Scandinavians, and still inherit the stern- 
ness, courage and uncomplaining endurance of their 
Viking ancestry. As compared with the races dwell. 
ing in the south of England, they are rough and 
hard, yet strong, frank and honest. The novels of 
Charlotte Bronte not only breathe the atmosphere of 
the desolate, vast moors, but are vivid with the life 





lonely village, on the edge of bleak, wild, t 
nous moors. The parsonage was surrounded, on 
three sides, by the grave-yard; and was a damp, 
gloomy house, with stone staircases and passages. 
In a little while, the wife and mother sickened and 
died, a victim, to some extent, of the ungenial cli- 
mate. Soon two of her children followed her, of 
whom one was the eldest daughter, the Helen Burns 
whose sorrowful tale is told in “Jane Eyre.” Char- 
lotte Bronte, the oldest surviving child, had now to 
play the part of a mother to two younger daughters 
and an only son: and hence the look, “old before 
her years,” which always characterized her. As she 
grew to womanhood, her only recreation was a walk 
over the moors, or the composition of little dramatic 
pieces, in which her sisters joined. Twice, she left 
heme, the family means being swall, to earn a live- 
likood as governess; and once she spent several 
months at a seminary in Brussels, to fit herself to 
open a school for girls, a project which failed for 
want of encouragement. In fact, all through her 
life, misfortune seemed to pursue her, so that it is 
no wonder she is described as having had ‘‘no hope.” 
Her sisters and herself had long looked to litera- 
ture as a possible resource. In 1846, they pub- 
lished, at their own expense, a joint volume of 
poems, which made, however, no sensation. Soon 
after “Wuthering Heights,” by Emily, and “Agnes 
Gray,” by Anne, were accepted, by the booksellers 
to whom they were offered; but a novel, by Char- 
lotte, called “The Professor,” and still unpublished, 
was rejected. But “Jane Eyre,” which followed, 
was more successful: in the words of Byron, Char- 
lotte “woke one morning and found herself famous.” 
But while two hemispheres were ringing with her 
fame, wad afflictions were crowding upon her. 


of this rugged people. The London critics declared 
her books exaggerated; but the Yorkshire gentry 
asserted they were only simple truth; and the last 
knew best. 

Miss Bronte received several offers of marriage. 
The last, to which she was disposed to accede, was 
from her father’s curate; but Mr. Bronte opposed the 
match; and for a year the lovers were separated. At 
last her father relented, and they were married. A 
brief period of felicity, such as her clouded life had 
never dreamed possible, followed; and then, before a 
year had gone, all was over. In her last illness, 
waking from delirium, she heard her husband pray- 
ing for her to be spared. “Oh! I am not going to 
die, am I?” she said, “Hz cannot mean to separate 
us, we have been so happy.” A sadder, or more 
heroic life, the centuries hardly show. 


Tae WaverRLBY Novets—Beavtirvut Epirion.— 
Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, are publishing a “ House- 
hold Edition”. of the Waverley Novels, which sur- 
passes in elegance any edition ever issued on this 
side of the Atlantic. Three novels of the series have 
already appeared, viz:—“ Waverley,” “Guy Man- 
nering” and “The Antiquary.”’ Each is in two duo- 
.decimo volumes, handsomely illustrated with steel 
engravings, and bound in embossed cloth, As a 
specimen of superior typography the edition is un- 
rivalled. The yolumes, moreover, are the proper size 
for a reader to hold in the hand, the famous “ Edin- 
burgh Library Edition,” which is the only one that 
can be compared to this, being in octavo, and there- 
‘fore too heavy for such a purpose. We hear that 
, the orders for this “ Household Edition” are already 
; enormous, and record the fact with pleasure, for the 
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taste and enterprise displayed by Ticknor & Fields 
ought not to go unrewarded, An edition of the 
Waverley Novels has become a necessity to every 
family of culture; and there is no edition now, nor 
is there likely ever to be one, more suitable to pur- 
chase than this. The volumes are very cheap, being 
only seventy-five cents each. 

Tae Rest or tHe Way ALone.—He was an old 
man and unused to tears, but his lip quivered, and 
his eyes brimmed over with the liquid sorrow, as we 
passed him on the church steps and said, “How do 
you do?” And he answered, “Oh, pretty well—but 
I've got to go the rest of the way alone!” 

It was the first time he had been at church, for 
some weeks, and when last he came it was in com- 
pany with his wife. Now he came alone, and she 
who had travelled by his side in gentleness and faith- 
fulness for so many years, had grown weary and lain 
down to rest beneath the cold snow. It was so sud- 
den, so unexpected—the mother of his children, the 
soother and sharer of his joys and sorrows—he had 
not thought that she could die! And it sounded 
so strange for him! Alone—alone! That stout, 
strong, hale old man weeping because the frail reed 
at his side had been swept away! It was so elo- 


quent, that voice in its sorrow! and we came home, 
wondering why we was not more thankful for the 
precious gift of a husband’s love. Wondering why 


we do not love each other more, cling more, trust 
more. A weary, weary thing must it be to “go the 
rest of the way alone.” 

The world at the beginning looks bright, and life 
seems to us, not as it should be, simply a footway to 
heaven, but a joyous home, where we are to rest and 
enjoy, and we forget that those whom we love and 
on whom we lean will ever be taken from us—that 
life will ever look gloomy and the way to heaven 
(that hoped for meeting-place) long. Forget—oh, 
how much we forget! else would we not be more 
faithful, more loving? ‘Wives, be obedient to your 
husbands. Husbands, love your wives, and be not 
bitter against them!” 

Wives, careless, and yet loved and loving, stop a 
moment and think. And you too, husbands, noble, 
generous and kind, hundreds of you, are you not too 
faulty sometimes? Are you not forgetful? 

Patrerns IN CoLoRED EmBromwERy.—We give, as 
an extra plate, four patterns in colored embroidery, 
executed by a process similar to that by which “The 
Twins” and “The Slipper Pattern,” in former num- 
bers of this year, were printed. The process is a 
very expensive one, and, as yet, only one other 
Magazine has attempted it; but we spare no money 
when anything new, useful and beautiful is to be had. 

Quantity or Reapina.—The Lynn (Mass.) News 
says truly:—Peterson’s Magazine contains more 
reading matter than any other Magazine of its kind 
and price in this country.” Remember that! 





: 


Tea Best 1x rae Eveninc.—Tea at morning when 
the breakfast is substantial, is much to be recom- 
mended; but when individuals eat little, coffee 
certainly supports them in a more decided manner; 
and, besides this, tea, without a certain quantity of 
solid eliment, is much more likely to influence the 
nervous system. Some persons, if they drink tea 
in the morning and coffee at night, suffer much in 
the animal spirits and in power of enjoyment of the 
pleasures of society; but if they reverse the system, 
and take coffee in the morning and tea at night, they 
reap benefit from the change; for the coffee, which 
to them in the morning is nutritious, becomes a 
stimulus at night: and the tea, which acts as a dilu- 
tent at night, gives nothing to support exertions 
during the day. 

How tro Fatt Asiteep.—As many persons are 
troubled with wakefulness at night, we give the fol- 
lowing directions, said to be certain to produce 
sleep. We copy from a writer in the Mobile Adver- 
tiser:—“TI turn my eye-balls as far to the right or 
left, or upward, or downward as I can without pain, 
and then commence rolling them slowly, with that 
divergence from a direct line of vision around in 
their sockets, and continue doing this until I fall 
asleep; which occurs generally within three minutes, 
and always within five at most. The immediate 
effect of this procedure differs from that of any other 
of which I ever heard, to procure sleep. It not 
merely diverts thought into a new channel, but 
actually suspends it.” 


Atways Sometrnine New.—The Madison (La.) 
Journal says of this Magazine :—“ There is one thing 
about its management which is truly commendable— 
every number witnesses some new improvements in 
its various departments. It is so cheap at two dol- 
lars per annum, that a copy should be had by every 
lady in the land.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Little Dorritt. By Charles Dickens, 2 vols., 12 
mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—This, the latest novel 
by Dickens, is now complete, Mr. Peterson having 
received the advanced sheets. The two volumes 
before us are printed in duodecimo style, to match 
the “Pickwick,” “Bleak House,” and others of the 
beautiful illustrated edition of Dickens, which has 
been pronounced, everywhere, the handsomest issued 
on either side of the Atlantic. Not less than forty 
illustrations adorn these two volumes; while the 
type, paper, and binding are the ne plus ultra of 
their kind. Simultaneously with the publication of 9 
this elegant edition, Mr. Peterson issues various 
others, eighteen in all, at lower prices, and in dif- 
ferent styles, so as to suit all tastes. There is a 
cheap, double column edition, for example, complete 
in one volume, with paper cover, at fifty cents; and 
the same edition, illustrated, at seventy-five cents. 
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There is also a double column octavo edition, on finer 
paper, with fifty illustrations, bound in cloth, at $1,50. 
There is, likewise, the library edition, octavo, bound 
in cloth, in half turkey, or in half calf, at various 
prices. For a full catalogue of the editions, how- 
ever, we refer to Mr. P.’s advertisement, on the cover 


Rob Roy. By the author of “ Waverley.” 2 vols., 
12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—Since writing 
the notice, in another column, of the “ Household 
Edition” of Scott’s novels, just begun by Ticknor & 
Fields, we have received the fourth of the series, 
We can only say that “Rob Roy” is published in the 
same hand style as its predecessor; and beyond 





of the present number. The illustrated duod 
edition, as it lies on our table, in half calf gilt, is our 
favorite; and is worthy to take place in any library, 
no matter how choice or beautiful. 


The Life of Charlotte Bronte. By Mrs. E. Gaskell. 
2 vols, 12 mo, New York: D, Appleton & Co.—The 
author of “Ruth” and “Mary Barton,” was, beyond 
all other women, the one most fitted to write the life 
of the author of “Jane Eyre.” Even the London 
Atheneum, usually so captious, admits that this is 
the best biography of a woman ever written. It is 
a sad, yet deeply interesting story, naturally, yet 
eloquently told; and will command tens of thousands 
of readers. The publishers have issued it in a very 
neat style. A portrait of Charlotte Bronte, and a 
view of Haworth parsonage and church, adorn the 
volumes. In another place we have given a hurried 
sketch of Miss Bronte’s life, for the facts of which 
we are indebted to the biography before us. 

Ilustrated School History of the United States. 
By G. P. Quackenbos, A.M. 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.—We often look back on 
our school days with sorrow when we see such supe- 
rior school books as this. Mr. Quackenbos’ work 
gives a full account of the aborigines, biographical 
notices of distinguished men, maps, plans of battle- 
fields, &c., &c. The book is so pleasantly written, 
and illustrated with such merit, that it cannot fail, 
not only to impart a correct notion of our country’s 
history, but to create a taste for general reading also. 

Peace ; or, The Stolen Will. By Mary W. Janvrin. 
1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: James French & Co.—This is 
a capital novel, full of spirit, and teaching an excel- 
lent moral. With the general style of Miss Janvrin 
our readers are familiar, as she has long been one of 
the contributors to “ Peterson ;” but in this new novel 
she has excelled herself. The story abounds with 
scenes of thrilling interest, is diversified with wit and 
playfulness, has a skilfully developed plot, and ends 
liappily, as all novels should. The publishers have 
issued it in very handsome style. 

Characteristics of Women. By Mrs. Jameson. 1 
vol., 18 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—A charming 
edition, exactly suited for a lady’s table, for it is 
neatly printed, and bound in blue cloth, gilt edged. 
The book, too, is one of the best in the language, and 
ought to form part of the collection of every woman 
of taste. 

Poems. By Gerald Massey. 1 vol.,18 mo. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields.—An edition to match “ Mrs. 
Jameson’s Characteristics,” type, paper and binding 
being precisely similar. For force and earnestness 





this, commendation cannot go. The novel has always 
been one of the most popular of Scott’s. In fact, Di 
Vernon, the heroine, is the best female character he 
has drawn; and Lockhart more than hints that one, 
whom the author loved, sat for the portrait. 


Miss Hale’s New Cook Book. Illustrated with 
numerous Engravings. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. 
B. Petereon.—This-work has a reputation long estab- 
lished. Its great merit is proved by the continual 
calls for new editions, of which this, the newest, is 
altogether the best. The work was formerly pub- 
lished by H. Long & Brothers, New York, but has 
since passed into the hands of T. B. Peterson, in 
whose extensive list of American books it takes no 
secondary place. The volume is handsomely bound 
in cloth gilt. 


The Count of Monte-Cristo. By Alexander Dumas. 
2 vols.,8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—The most 
interesting of Dumas’ novels, if we except “The 
Three Guardsmen,” and by many preferred even to 
that. It is just the novel for a summer afternoon. 
Mr. Peterson has issued it in the cheap, double- 
column, octavo style. 


Gaut Gurley; or, The Trappers of Umbagog. A 
Tale of Border Life. By D. P. Thompson. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co.—A story full of 
action and generally well told. Those who are fond 
of the bold stirring life of the border will find “Gaut 
Gurley” agreeable summer reading. 


Railway and Steam Navigation Guide for June. 
1 vol. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—We have 
always found this work, which appears monthly, 
perfectly accurate, and therefore recommend it as a 
useful, if not indispensable companion, in a summer 
tour. Price, twenty-five cents. 


The Heiress of Greenhurst. By Mrs. Ann 8. 
Stephens, 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: E. Stephens.— 
We acknowledge the receipt of an early copy of this 
new novel, and shall speak more at large of it next 
month, It is the story of the season. 

The Mechanic's Bride; or, The Autobiography of 
Elwood Gordon. By W. G. Cambridge. 1 vol., 12 
mo. Boston: Shepard, Clark & Brown —This story 
is said to be founded on fact. It has no literary 
merit, however. 


Life And Beauties Of Fanny Fern. 2 vols., 12 
mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—A new and neat 
edition of a book that made some noise in its day. 


The Dred Scott Case. New York: 


1 vol., 8 vo. 


Massey stands high among modern poets, while some } D. Appleton & Co.—The official report of this deci- 
of his lyrics on domestic themes are very beautiful. } sion, printed from the manuscripts of the judges. 
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Dynevor Terrace. By the author of “ The Heir of 
Redelyffe.” 2 vols.,12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.—A very superior novel. Though not quite equal 
to either “The Heir of Redclyffe,” or “ Heartsease,” 
it is better than anything written by other novelists 
lately, if we except “Little Dorrit.” The excellent 
moral, quiet domestic pictures, and truthful charac- 
ters of this author cannot, indeed, be overpraised. 
We always read her books with unmitigated pleasure. 
The volumes are neatly printed, 

Poems, By William Cullen Bryant. 1 vol., 18 
mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—A new edition, 
bound in blue cloth, and with gilt edges, just the 
thing, in fact, for a lady’s library or boudoir. 





OUR DINING-TABLE. 


ARRANGING Fruits.—A pretty way of serving 
fruits, either for dessert, or at a fruit supper, is 
shown by the two engravings we annex. The first 
cut shows the apples dressed with their own leaves. 





The next is a basket of grapes, apples, pears, &c., 
also arranged with their own foliage. One of these 
baskets at each corner of the table, with a pyramid of 
fruit like Fig. I. in the centre, and smaller plates of 
fruits with their leaves scattered about, will greatly 
beautify a supper-table. : 
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In arranging the fruits have an eye to the effect 
of color. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 

An Apple Charlotte.—Clean and cut in small quar- 
ters twenty-four apples; place them in a large stew- 
pan, with four ounces of butter and four ounces of 
sugar, on which the rind of an orange or Seville 
orange has been rubbed; set the apples covered, over 
a slow fire, stirring them from time to time, that they 
may be equally done, but yet remain as whole as pos- 
sible; mix with them a pot of fine cherries, drained 
from their syrup; during their boiling, cut the crumb 
of a loaf a day old, half an inch wide, dip these 
columns in four ounces of butter, simply melted, and 
range them in the pan or mould so as to cover the 
bottom and sides; pour the apples into the Charlotte, 
and cover the top with a slice of crumb dipped in 
butter; three-quarters of an hour before serving, put 
it in a quick oven, or else on some red cinders, sur- 
rounding it with small, live-burning coals; after half 
an hour's baking, observe if it be of a fine light 
brown color, and if so, turn it out on to the dish, if 
not, renew the fire; when done, take off the mould, 
and cover it slightly with a brush dipped in apricot 
jam, or apple or currant jelly, or with the syrup of 
the cherries; the mould must be well buttered before 
using: some glaze the mould with pounded sugar, 
but it is preferable without, as the Charlotte thus be- 
eomes sometimes of a deeper color in one place than 
another. 


$ Stock from Vegetables.—Clean and blanch two 
bunches of carrots, the same of onions and turnips, 
a bunch of leeks, and six roots of celery; strain, and 
put them in a stock-pot with three quarts of dried 
peas whole, nearly ten quarts of water, salt, pepper, 
; grated nutmeg, two cloves, and a little fresh butter; 
$ boil it two hours and a half, skim off the butter, re- 
move it from the fire, let it settle, and strain it 
through a silk sieve. Use it to moisten soups and 
sauces. 

An Apricot Charlotte—Having twenty-four fine 
apricots, not too ripe; skin them as thin as possible, 
and cut each in eight pieces, pass them in a stewpan 
with four ounces of fine sugar, and two ounces of 
butter warmed over a moderate fire for ten minutes; 
sheet the Charlotte mould as for the apples, and pour 
in the apricots quite boiling; cover them, and bake 
as directed; when of a fine light color, turn it out on 
the dish; mask it lightly with apricot jam, and serve. 

A Peach Charlotte.—Cut in halves twenty middle- 
sized peaches, nearly ripe, blanch them in a thin 
syrup; when drained, cut each half into three pieces 
of equal size, pass them afterward in a stewpan, with 
four ounces of pounded sugar, and two ounces of 
butter warmed, and finish as the preceding; when on 
the dish, mask. them with the syrup which has been 
reduced thick, and by this process make a Charlotte 
of Mirabelle or other plums. 

To Make Dampson Cheese.—Take eight pounds of 
dampsons, and bake them in a jar till they are ten- 
der. Then rub them through a cullender, and add 
to them one pound and a half of lump sugar, and let 
them boil to the thickness of marmalade. 
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SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, &c. To take Grease out of Carpets.—Scrape and pound 
Wearing an O1n-sx1n Cap to prevent the hair and } together in equal proportions, magnesia in the lump, 
head from being wetted in sea-bathing is an ing and fuller’s earth; having mixed these substances, 
rious custom. It usually causes headache, and may ; pour on them a sufficient quantity of boiling water 
lead to more serious consequences. Before going; to make into a paste; lay this paste as hot as pos- 
into the sea comb all your hair back, and tie it with; sible upon the grease spots in the carpet and let it 
a ribbon at the nape of the neck. By this means you} dry. Next day, when the composition is quite dry, 
will find the hair but little tangled, and it may be $ brush it off, and the grease spots will have disap- 
easily combed straight. It is well to wash the hair} peared. 
with fresh water after sea-bathing. Raised Berlin Work.—There are two ways of 

Curse ror Nevrataia in THE Heap.—A table- doing the raised Berlin work. One is by simply 
spoonful of spirits of turpentine, two tablespoonfuls } working over a mesh, without crossing the stitch; 
of camphorated oil, and a quarter of a pint of rum. $ another, to work over the mesh and cross the stitch; 
Shake the mixture well, and rub the part affected; } in both cases the mesh should have a knife at the 
while using this, let the patient be kept warm. This } end, so that in drawing it through, the work is drawn 
iz also a cure for rheumatics, lumbago. tightly, and cut at’ the same time; it is afterward 

To Remove Moues From THe Sxix.—Lemon juice } combed, and cut to the shape of the flowers. 
rubbed on the moles will greatly diminish, if not 
entirely efface them. 

Frencn Pomape.—White wax, half an ounce; 
lard, quarter of a pound; beef suet, two ounces; palm ART RECREATIONS. 
oil, half an ounce. Simmer these ingredients to- 
gether in a water bath for a quarter of an hour, stir- 
ring them well together, and when cool, add a little 
of any agreeable scent. 

Rosemary Wasa For tHE Harr. 
rosemary in 2 quarts of water, and add to the filtered 
liquor 1 oz. of spirit of lavender, and } oz. of Naples CIRCULAR. 
soap or salt of. tartar. The subscriber will furnish for $3,00 a package 
8 of twelve mezzotint engravings, (suitable for prac- 
> tice) and full printed instructions for Grecian paint- 

MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. ing, and a new style originating with himself, and 

To Draw a Cork,—According to Dr. Faraday, the } equal to the finest copper painting, called Antique 
philosophic traveller’s mode of drawing a cork is as } Painting on Glass, with a bottle of preparation, re- 
follows:—Of course supposing him minus a cork-$ ceipt for varnish, &c. The directions are so explicit 
screw: Cut off the smallest portion of the top of the } as to enable any one to learn fully without a teacher. 
cork that will leave it quite clean, and then, with } He also includes at above price, directions for Orien- 
sealing-wax, fasten another cork upon it, by this; } tal Style and the beautiful art called Potichomanie. 
means obtaining a length that will allow the hand } For $2,00 more, or $5,00, he will send with the 
to take hold. Then draw. The attraction of the; above all paints, brushes, oils, varnishes, &c. &c., 
particles fasten the two corks together so firmly, that needed for these arts, (Grecian and Antique) and 
they will rather break in some other part than sepa- other oil painting. 
rate where they are thus adhering. For directions only, in the above arts, Grecian, 

To Preserve Sea- Weeds, and the proper season for Antique Painting, Oriental, Potichomanie, sent free, 
collecting them.—Sea-weeds may be collected at any } by mail, one dollar, they are so full and plain, that 
time, but summer is the most agreeable season for $ any one with no previous knowledge of drawing can 
this interesting work. Put each specimen in a plate } be sure to acquire. 
full of water, it will then be easy to spread out and: He has also published a new picture for Grecian 
arrange the branches or fibres. Then introduce a{ and Antique Painting, called “Les Orphelines.” The 
sheet of paper under the sea-weed and carefully raise } paper, printing and engraving are thoroughly fitted 
it out of the water, the specimen will be beautifully ; for it, and the effect and finish, when painted, are 
displayed upon the paper, and when dry will be fine, and superior to canvass painting. Price with 
found attached to the paper by means of the gluten ; rules for painting it, colors, how to mix, &c., one 
in the sea-weed. dollar, sent free, by mail. 

To take Spots of Composite Candles out of Horse-{ Hr1awatna’s Movine.—Is a beautiful picture for 
hair Chaire.—Take a piece of thick blotting-paper } Grecian Painting, size of plate 14 by 18. The pub- 
and lay over the spots; then take a warm iron and } lishers, Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Salem, Massachu- 
place over the blotting-paper that cover the spots; } setts, will send it, post-paid, on receipt of its price, 
then get a small quantity of salts of tartar and put § $1,50, together with directions for painting it in this 
into a little soft water, and with a small, hard brush 3 style, colors used and how to mix. Address, 
well rub over where the spots have been. J. E. TILTON, Salem, Massachusetts, 





Grectan PAINTING, AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON 
Giass.—Mr. J. E. Tilton, Salem, Massachusetts, 
; will furnish all materials and directions. He deals 
—Boil 1 Ib. of > extensively i in the artist’s material line, and will fill 
; 3 orders promptly. We annex his 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Fie. 1.—A Morning Dress or Waite Camsric, 
trimmed in front in the apron style with insertions 
and heavy worked rufflings. The corsage is made 
with a basque and ornamented to correspond with 
the skirt. ° 

Fie. u.—A Dinner Dress or Warre Mustiy, 
trimmed with three flounces richly embroidered. 
Corsage high. A small mantle of white muslin, em- 
broidered. 

Fie. 1m1.—Tue Topaz Sirx Jacxet.—The bottom, 
the sleeves, and pelerine are trimmed with velvet 
application bordered by cordons of bugles and with 
a fringe having a head formed of bugles. Silk bon- 
net. The front is covered with ruches of black and 
white blonde. On the bonnet, are two rows of blonde, 
one black, the other white, arranged as a fanchon. 
The curtain is trimmed in the same style. 

Fig. 1v.—Min-season Burnovs SHaw 1, silk, trim- 
med with bands of velvet, and tassels of silk and 
bugles. Bonnet, silk, puffings at the sides with blonde 
between them. Two silk points bordered with blonde 
hang down on the curtain. 

Fie. v.—New Strie or Bopy.—Plain and high, 
buttons straight down the front; the waist is round 
with a band of the same silk, having a bow and two 


long ends on one side. These ends have a narrow hem, 3 


and are, as well as the bow, bordered with a black 
lace nearly an inch wide and slightly gathered. On 
the body, sewed on flat, behind and before, are two 
black velvets forming a square. The lower one is 
trimmed with a black lace slightly drawn. The 
sleeve is long, narrow at top, wider at bottom with 
the seam inside. This sleeve is gathered into a very 
broad and tight wristband. The fulness of the sleeve 
is thrown to the side, so that it sits almost close along 
the seam, and presents a graceful puff outside. On 
the top of the sleeve are two jockeys cut square so 
that the corner forms a point at the side. These 
jockeys are bordered with a black velvet and termi- 
nated with a black lace. The skirt, long and full, as 
they are now worn, is trimmed at bottom with a very 
full flounce about sixteen inches deep, the top of 
which is covered by a smaller one of about four 
inches forming a head. The larger flounce has a 
hem an inch and a half wide. The smaller one a 
hem of about half an inch wide at bottom and a hem 
one-third narrower at top. The skirt comes just 
below the flounce. 

Fie. vi.—Musuitn Bopy for a young lady’s even- 


MAnTELETS.—Quite half the mantelets, both of 
plain and watered silk, are made in the shaw] form. 
The mantelets are richly decorated with black lace 
or guipure, and further ornamented by the addition 
of silk and jet tassels. -Some of these have hoods. 
This style of trimming is in higher vogue than ever. 
For young ladies there are very pretty scarf mante- 
lets, covered with four or five flounces cut out in 
large scollops and bordered with a fringe of a finger’s 
breadth only; the flounces are placed one above the 
other at equal distances, and are sewed on almost 
plain. Double shawls of black lace and Marie-An- 
toinette mantelets with a very deep flounce will com- 
plete these elegant toilets. 

Fiowers.—The butter-cup has been introduced 
lately and its vogue is extraordinary. It is an espe- 
cial favorite with all brunettes. We must here add 
that bridal wreaths are no longer made exclusively 
of orange flowers. These are only employed for a 
kind of small diadem in front, the other part being 
$ composed of clematis or white lilac. White roses 
may be added at the sides. 

Sieeves.—The new under-sleeves which have ap- 
peared for the spring and summer are very pretty. 
Several are composed of worked muslin and Valen- 
ciennes insertion. They are closed at the wrist, and 
consist of puffings separated one from another by 
other puffings, with runnings of colored ribbon. The 
wristband is formed of a similar puffing, and is fast- 
ened by a bow and flowing ends of ribbon. The 
ribbon employed in trimming under-sleeves should 
harmonize with the color of the dress. The sleeves 
of walking and in-door dresses are wide. Even in 
full evening dress, the short sleeves are occasionally 
3 made to bear some slight proportion to the full skirts 
$ now worn, by having appended to them a fall of lace 
3 a quarter of a yard deep. 

Cotuars are being worn much smaller than here- 
tofore. Instead of a collar a small ruff is now some- 
times worn round the throat. A ruff just introduced 
Sin Paris is distinguished by the name of the Fraise 
; a la Gabrielle. It is formed of a narrow slip of 
; quilled muslin, edged at each side by a narrow row 
$ of Valenciennes. In the middle of the quilling there 
3 is a puffing of muslin, within which is run a colored 
} ribbon, and the ruff is fixed in front of the throat by 
: a bow of the same. 
$ Generat Remarxs.—Dresses with double skirts 

are gaining favor. The upper skirt should be o 
$ quarter of a yard shorter than the lower one, and 


s 
s 





ing dress. The puffing of the bertha is accompanied } three-quarters of a yard narrower. These skirts are 
by two festooned bands; a colored ribbon is run in $ sometimes tucked, edged with a quilling of ribbon, 
the bottom of the waist lappets, and the sleeves are or only finished with a plain hem. Dresses with in- 


ornamented like the bertha. $ woven flounces are still in high favor, though those 


Bonnets.—We give several engravings of new ; of the climber or pyramid style, that is, those orna- 


‘ 
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styles of bonnets, among them two, a la Clarissa mented at the sides are gaining popularity every 
Harlowe, for sun-hats or carriage hats. Up to the 3 day. Many bodies are made without basques, espe- 
present time, shapes, in the ordinary bonnets, con- } cially in these materials. Organdies and lawns are 
tinue sloping. The fronts come rather forward at top, } generally made with a low corsage and a pelerine 
and stand off at the sides, Strings are wide, and cur- Scape. The basques that will be worn will probably 
tains deep. Deep fringes are employed as trimming. ' be larger and fuller than those worn hitherto. Some 
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of the new dresses have a double basque, the upper 
one being shorter.than the under one. Others have 
a single basque vandyked at the edge, with tassel 
buttons suspended from the points. Embroidery is 
a favorite ornament for basques. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
Fie. 1.—Scorcn Dress.—Skirt and jacket of Tar- 
tan poplin: the latter trimmed with narrow bands of 
black velvet. Collar and sleeves of fine lawn. Cap 





of black velvet, with a band of gold lace. Trousers 
of pereale edged with scalloped needlework. 

Fie. u.—Littiz Sammon Dress.—Puffed shirt 
with embroidered insertions; sleeve and embroidered 
cuffs; embroidered collar; jacket with sleeves ending 
in cuffs with buttons; wide sash tied at the side. 

Fig. 11.—Jewer Dress.—Frock of white quilting, 
ornamented with braid and. buttons, and trimmed 
with bands of English embroidery. 

Fig. 1v.— Margaret Dress.—Pearl-grey silk 
dress with a band of blue silk, and trimmed with 
blue fringe. 





PUBLISHER’S CORNER. 


Waar tue Press Sars.—Everywhere, our June 
number was praised, as beautiful, instructive, enter- 
taining, and generally unrivalled. The Real Estate 
(Mass.) Register says it “almost outdoes itself for 
elegance and taste.” The Monongahela (Pa.) Repub- 
lican says :—“ Peterson for June, is on our table this 
morning, looking as fresh as the roses it brings with 
it. Besides being the cheapest it is the best Maga- 
zine published. That ‘New Wagon’ is good, and so 
is everything else in the June number.” The Coal 
City (Pa.) Item says:— The lady who don’t get five 
times the worth of her money out of Peterson, must 
be very, very idle.” If we had space we could quote 
scores of similar notices. Such encomiums, not less 
than the large additions to our subscription list, 
stimulate us to renewed efforts to excel all other 
Magazines, 

We wis to call particular attention to the many 
numerous counterfeits of that really excellent article, 
the Balm of a Thousand Flowers. It has been coun- 
terfeited in all possible styles. Even the color of 
the wrapper, with the proprietor’s name, has been 
counterfeited. We would caution all persons against 
purchasing any article not having the printed name 
of W. P. Fetridge & Co. on the face of the bottle, 
and Fetridge & Co. written on the side. We caution 
druggists and consumers against the injurious effects 
of all these counterfeits, 

How to Remir.—In remitting, write legibly, at 
the top of your letter, the post-office, county and 
state. Bills, current in the subscriber’s neighbor- 
hood, taken at par; but Eastern bills preferred. If 
the sum is large, get a draft on New York or Phila- 
delphia, if possible, and deduct the exchange. 

A New Coox-Boox.—We will send “Mrs. Widdi- 
field’s Cook-Book,” for a premium, instead of the 
“Garland of Art,” if preferred. Say, when you re- 
mit for your clubs, which you desire. 


Waen to Bsoin.—lIn subscribing always state 
with what number you wish to begin. 





PostacE on “Pegrerson.”—More than one new 
subscriber writes to us about difficulties with post- 
masters as to the postage on “Peterson.” The law 
is so clear and explicit, that we do not see how any 
misconceptions can occur. The postage on periodi- 
cals is fixed, by Congress, at a cent, for numbers 
that weigh three ounces and under; at two cents for 
four ounces; and at three cents for five: with a de- 
duction of one half if the postage ie paid quarterly in 
advance. Now each number of “Peterson” weighs 
between four and five ounces, and consequently the 
postage, when not paid in advance, is three cents; 
but if paid in advance, a cent and a half. When 
back numbers are ordered, they pay full postage, be- 
cause the postoge on them cannot be paid in advance. 

“Woopitanp Cream.”—A pomade for beautifying 
the hair. Highly perfumed, superior to any French 
article imported, and for half the price. For dressing 
ladies’ hair it has no equal, giving it a bright, glossy 
appearance. It causes gentlemen's hair to curl in the 
most natural manner. It removes dandruff, always 
giving the hair the appearance of being fresh sham- 
pooed. Price only fifty cents, None genuine unless 
signed Fetridge & Co. 

Two Dotiars.—In what way can you get as much 
for your money as by sending two dollars for “ Peter- 
son?” -Spend two dollars in almost any other way, 
and the pleasure is over and past immediately; but 
two dollars spent for “ Peterson” gives you pleasure 
every month of the year. 

Receipts For Preserves.—A fair correspondent 
writes :—“ Your ble receipts for preserves, 
given in your June number, are worth the price of 
a year's subscription.” 

Cuance or Resmence.—In this case, state the 
post-office where you lived, as well as that to which 
you kave moved, 





Crus Svsscriptionx.—No subscription, at club 
rates, taken for less than a year. 
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LETTERS FOR MARKING. STUD WREATH. 


INDIAN PATTERN FOR VEIL OR SLEEVE. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 


SHORT PURSE, IN NETTING. 





CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 





SILK EMBROIDERY FOR PIN-CUSHION TOP. 
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THE NIAGARA, 
THE SARATOGA. 





